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Art  by  Ted  Nagata. 


Temples  Are  Erected  For  The 
Blessing  of  Trie  People 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 


The  eternity  of  the  marriage  covenant  has  its 
base  in  the  eternal  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Great  thinkers  generally  recognize  Jesus  as 
the  greatest  philosopher  and  greatest  teacher  who 
ever  walked  the  earth.  He  accepted  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  without  question. 

To  members  of  the  Church,  He  is  God  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  lived  before  He  came.  He 
accepted  the  hereafter  as  you  accept  your  sleep  to- 
night or  the  sunshine  tomorrow.  He  said:  "In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions:  if  it  were  not  so, 
I  would  have  told  you.  .  .  ."  (John  14:2.)  He  did  not 
argue  it.  To  Him  it  was  an  accepted  fact.  Upon 
the  eternal  truth  of  immortality  rests  the  value,  the 
importance  of  marriage  in  the  temple. 

Temples  are  erected  for  the  blessing  of  the  people 
through  the  covenants  they  make.  Everybody  who 
enters  the  temple  will  make  certain  covenants  or 
take  upon  himself  or  herself  certain  responsibilities. 

One  great  purpose  carried  out  by  those  who  come 
into  the  temple  is  the  sealing  of  man  and  wife  in 
the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony.  That  purpose  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  man  and  woman  truly  love 
each  other.     That  means  that  a  couple  coming  to 

(For  Course  13,  lesson  of  January  10,  "Eternal  Progression";  for 
Course  25,  lesson  of  January  17,  "Beliefs  and  Feelings";  for  Course 
28,  lesson  of  December  6,  "Practical  Religion — Home  and  Marriage"; 
and  for  general  reading.) 


the  altar  should  be  sure  that  there  is  love  in  each 
heart. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  love  is  the  divinest 
attribute  of  the  human  soul.  God  Himself  is  love. 
Our  hearts  are  really  one  with  Him  in  that  eternal 
home;  and  so  when  a  couple  kneels  at  the  altar  and 
receives  the  privilege  and  blessing  of  that  eternal 
sealing,  they  should  be  sure  that  love  is  binding 
those  two  hearts  that  will  now  be  bound  by  the  holy 
power  of  the  priesthood  for  time  and  all  eternity. 
With  that  should  go  the  feeling,  the  realization,  that 
love  must  be  fed;  otherwise  that  binding,  that  seal- 
ing power,  that  covenant  which  is  made,  may  not 
last  forever.  Love  must  be  nourished;  love  can  be 
starved  to  death  just  as  literally  as  the  body  can  be 
starved  without  daily  sustenance.  There  is  no  one 
great  protestation  that  anybody  can  make  that  will 
be  sufficient  to  keep  that  love  alive  always. 

There  are  certain  obligations  taken  by  those  who 
make  covenants  at  the  altar,  and  those  obligations 
must  be  manifest  after  they  go  out  of  the  temple. 
One  is  kindness.  There  should  be  no  unkindness 
manifest  in  the  homes  occupied  by  couples  who  leave 
the  House  of  God. 

In  one  of  the  great  epistles  that  Paul  wrote,  now 
known  throughout  the  Christian  world  as  the  "Psalm 
of  Love''   (see  /  Corinthians  13),  there  are  some 
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statements,  the  first  of  which  is,  "Love  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind."  The  word  suffereth  includes  pa- 
tience, tolerance,  and  consideration.  We  can  visualize 
homes  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  great 
majority  of  which  there  is  kindness  on  both  parts 
because  there  is  love  there,  a  binding  love  which  will 
not  be  separated  by  death.  Love  suffereth  long,  and 
is  always  kind  and  gentle. 

Men  of  the  Church  should  remember,  and  women 
of  the  Church  should  realize  that  kindness  will  foster 
love,  and  it  should  be  a  reciprocal  act.  There  are 
men  of  courtesy,  men  who  think  of  and  give  special 
thought  to  their  wives,  and  wives  who  consider  their 
husbands.  Paul,  in  that  same  epistle,  says,  "Love 
seeketh  not  her  own"  but  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  others.  Another  line  in  that  same  epistle 
says,  "Love  believeth  all  things."  If  that  love  is 
fed  daily  and  monthly  and  yearly  throughout  a  life- 
time, the  husband's  attention  will  not  be  drawn  to 
somebody  else,  because  there  is  trust  in  that  bind- 
ing power  of  the  priesthood.  Neither  will  the  wife 
seek  attraction  or  indulgence  in  any  other  way,  be- 
cause love  trusts,  "believeth  all  things";  and  there 
must  be  foundation  and  cause  for  that  trust  which 
the  husband  has  in  the  wife,  and  the  trust  which 
the  wife  has  in  her  husband. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  sealed  for  time  and 
eternity  to  one  whom  you  love.  If  your  spirit  lives 
after  death,  as  it  does,  then  that  attribute  of  love 
will  persist  also,  just  as  sympathy,  just  as  reverence, 
and  every  other  virtue  that  you  have  will  persist. 

Love  Is  Eternal 

If  love  then  is  as  eternal  as  the  spirit,  and  you 
love  that  girl  whom  you  take  to  the  altar,  do  you 
not  want  to  have  her  for  time  and  eternity?  To 
that  question  there  is  only  one  answer.  And  if  death 
comes  to  separate  you  and  you  look  upon  that  sweet- 
heart as  living  in  the  world  beyond,  do  you  not  have 
that  same  love  for  her  that  you  had  here?  Whom 
would  you  like  to  meet  when  you  go  to  the  Other 
Side?  I  asked  that  of  some  critics  one  time;  and  a 
woman  answered,  "Why,  we  should  love  everybody." 
Yes,  we  should  love  everybody  here  also,  but  I  love 
my  wife  by  whose  side  I  have  sat  at  night  watching 
a  little,  sick  child.  I  love  those  children  for  whom 
we  have  worked  and  struggled  and  who  have  recip- 
rocated that  love;  and  if  earthly  things  are  typical 
of  heavenly  things,  when  I  shall  meet  those  loved 
ones  over  There,  I  shall  think  more  of  them  than 
of  persons  whom  I  have  never  met  or  known. 


Temple  Marriage  Is  Appealing 

Temple  marriage  is  basically  appealing;  it  is 
scientifically  sound,  and  any  young  man  who  takes 
his  sweetheart  to  a  temple  should  go  there  with  the 
understanding  that  their  union  is  to  be  just  as  eter- 
nal as  the  love  that  has  brought  them  to  the  altar. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Before  you  get  married  in  the  temple,  it  is  re- 
quired that  you  have  lived  a  clean  life.  You  have 
the  assurance,  young  lady,  that  the  man  whom  you 
are  about  to  marry  is  bringing  to  you  a  clean  body. 
Each  of  you  has  the  assurance  that  the  source  of 
life  is  unpolluted.  Young  men  and  young  women 
who  would  live  the  happiest  lives  would  do  well  to 
prepare  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  that  form  of 
marriage  which  God  has  ordained — the  union  of  a 
man  and  woman  worthy  to  have  their  marriage  con- 
summated in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  There, 
as  true  lovers  kneel  to  plight  their  troth,  each  may 
cherish  the  assurance  of  the  following: 

First,  that  their  married  course  begins  in  purity. 
The  children  who  come  to  bless  the  union  are  guar- 
anteed a  royal  birth  so  far  as  inheriting  a  clean  body 
is  concerned. 

Second,  that  their  religious  views  are  the  same. 
The  difficulty  of  rearing  children  properly  is  aggra- 
vated when  father  and  mother  have  divergent  views 
regarding  doctrine  and  church  affiliation. 

Third,  that  their  vows  are  made  with  the  idea 
of  an  eternal  union,  not  to  be  broken  by  petty  mis- 
understandings or  difficulties. 

Fourth,  that  a  covenant  made  in  God's  presence, 
and  sealed  by  the  Holy  Priesthood,  is  more  binding 
than  any  other  bond. 

Fifth,  that  a  marriage  thus  commenced  is  as 
eternal  as  love,  the  most  divine  attribute  of  the  hu- 
man soul. 

Sixth,  that  the  family  unit  will  remain  unbroken 
throughout  eternity. 

God  bless  our  boys  and  girls  that  they  may  keep 
their  lives  unpolluted;  that  they  may  go  in  prayer 
to  God  and  ask  Him  to  guide  them  in  choosing  their 
mates;  and  when  chosen,  that  they  will  so  live  that 
they  can  enter  the  House  of  God,  and  if  He  were 
present  and  asked  them  about  their  lives,  they  could 
answer  Him  honestly,  "Yes,  we  are  clean." 

A  marriage  begun  on  that  basis  will  bring  happi- 
ness, the  sweetest  joy  known  in  this  life  or  through- 
out eternity.  I  know  it!  God  bless  our  young  people 
that  they  may  have  that  consummation  and  joy! 
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The  Habit  of  Perfect  Attendance 

at  Sunday  School 


by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


There  are  some  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Church, 
and  there  are  over  5,000  Sunday  Schools  in  stakes 
and  missions  of  the  Church,  whose  Sunday  School 
superintendents  carefully  follow  up  the  attendance 
records  of  their  members,  and  particularly  of  the 
teenagers.  They  frequently  comment  about  the 
number  with  perfect  attendance  records.  Early  in 
each  year  they  call  those  with  perfect  attendance 
records  to  the  stand  and  publicly  congratulate  them 
upon  their  fine  record. 

This  habit  of  perfect  attendance  is  not  lost  on 
those  looking  for  young  men  or  women  who  may  at 
some  future  time  be  ready  for  employment. 

When  I  attended  the  Little  Sunday  School  (now 
called  Junior  Sunday  School)  in  Springville,  Mother 
drove  our  two-seated  buggy  and  our  well-trained 
horse,  Prince,  the  two  and  one-half  miles  to  the 
Seventies  and  Elders'  Hall  where  the  little  Sunday 


School  was  held.  Father  was  bishop  of  Springville 
Third  Ward  and  had  to  leave  much  earlier  than 
Mother. 

We  lived  along  "the  lane"  running  from  Spring- 
ville to  Provo.  There  were  some  half  dozen  houses 
along  the  lane,  and  children  at  each  house  were 
waiting  for  Mother  to  drive  along.  Not  infrequently 
there  were  upwards  of  twenty  children  who  got  out 
of  the  buggy  when  it  reached  the  Little  Sunday 
School. 

I  do  not  remember  a  single  Sunday  when  Mother 
was  not  there  and  on  time,  too;  for  Mother  was  very 
prompt.  We  children  developed  the  habit  of  prompt- 
ness as  well  as  regular  attendence  from  her. 

The  habit  of  perfect  and  prompt  attendance  is 
so  valuable  that  persons  with  such  a  record  are  con- 
stantly in  demand. 
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Their  Hands 
Are  Clasped 


by  Nelson  Wadsworth* 

Two  figures  in  a  statue  stand  hand  in  hand,  their 
faces  looking  upward  to  the  heavens.  One  of  the 
man's  arms  is  outstretched  in  a  gesture  of  adoration. 
The  woman's  head  is  tilted,  almost  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  mate.  The  figures  are  clothed.  Ani- 
mal skins  drape  a  manly  physique  and  a  strikingly 
feminine  figure. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  despair  written 
in  their  faces,  yet  they  have  just  been  expelled  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  There  is  only  love,  as  man  and 
woman  embark  on  their  mission  to  subdue  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  to  experience  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, joys  and  sorrows  of  life. 

The  statue,  of  course,  represents  Adam  and  Eve. 
It  stands  in  the  Mormon  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair;  and  though  made  only  of  clay,  it  graph- 
ically illustrates  the  story  of  our  first  earth  parents 
to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  visitors  every  day 
during  the  Fair  season  (April  to  October).  During 
the  first  year  of  the  Fair,  some  three  million  people 
filed  past  the  statue  and  beheld  its  beauty.  An 
equal  number  is  expected  for  the  1965  season. 

Figures  in  the  statue  were  sculptured  by  Elaine 
B.  Evans,  a  housewife  from  Berkeley,  California,  a 
member  of  the  Oakland-Berkeley  Stake,  and  a  lead- 
er in  Relief  Society  activities.  She  is  the  wife  of  a 
Berkeley  attorney,  John  V.  Evans,  and  the  mother  of 
three  children.  She  is  also  the  sister  of  Bernard  P. 
Brockbank,  managing  director  of  the  Mormon  Pa- 
vilion and  an  assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 

Sister  Evans  accomplished  her  work  in  her  spare 
time,  finishing  it  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
Fair  in  April,  1964.  The  statue  is  life-size  and 
stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Pavilion.  It  is  the 
first  exhibit  viewed  by  visitors  to  the  spacious  re- 
ligious display;  and  it  begins  the  Gospel  story  of 
"Man's  Search  for  Happiness,"  the  theme  of  the 
Mormon  Pavilion. 

Backlighted  texts  beneath  the  statue  explain  the 


(For  Course  27,  lesson  of  January  31,  "Outside  oil  Eden";  and 
of  general  interest.) 

*Nelson  B.  Wadsworth  is  serving  as  publicity  director  of  the 
Mormon  Pavilion  at  New  York  World's  Fair.  He  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  San  Jose  State  College.  He  and  his  wife,  Gayle  Forsyth 
Wadsworth,  are  parents  of  two  children. 


Adam  and  Eve,  sculptured  together  as  hand-clasping  lovers, 
look  toward  the  future  while  sharing  the  joys  of  earth  life. 

mission  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  part  in  God's 
plan  to  people  the  earth  and  to  give  free  agency  to 
man.    These  scriptures  read: 

So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him;  male  and  female 
created  He  them. 

— Holy  Bible. 

Adam  fell  that  men  might  be;  and  men  are,  that 
they  might  have  joy. 

— Book  of  Mormon. 

We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 

— Articles  of  Faith. 

Comments  from  fair-goers  about  the  statue  are 
varied.  There  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
people.  Most  are  pleased  with  the  portrayal,  but 
some  are  critical.  A  few  people,  for  example,  say 
the  figures  should  be  unclothed  or  "should  be  hiding 
behind  fig  leaves."  Others  might  complain  that  Ad- 
am and  Eve  look  too  much  like  "modern  people,  not 
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like  the  'Ancient  of  Ancients/  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  living."  These  comments,  however,  are  not 
looked  upon  as  valid  criticism  by  the  sculptor. 

"I  have  pictured  Adam  and  Eve  after  they  were 
expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  Sister  Evans 
said.  "The  Bible  tells  us  that  God  clothed  them  in 
coats  of  skins  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  that  they 
lived  a  long  time.  Certainly  they  even  learned  how 
to  weave  their  own  cloth."  (See  Genesis  3:21.) 

As  for  the  modern  look,  Sister  Evans  explained 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  ordinary  spirit  children  of 
God,  just  like  every  other  man  and  woman  who  has 
ever  lived. 

"Naturally  they  look  like  modern  people,"  she 
said.  "People  have  looked  alike  since  the  very  be- 
ginning." 

Adam  and  Eve's  hands  are  clasped  as  lovers  and 
companions,  she  by  his  side,  sharing  in  all  the  trials, 
experiences,  sorrows  and  joys  of  earth  life. 

"While  at  work  on  the  statue  I  constantly 
thought  of  Adam  as  Michael,  the  Archangel,  with 
all  his  loyalty  and  valour  in  pre-earth  life,"  the 
sculptor  continued.  "I  hoped  to  portray  power, 
strength,  and  nobility  in  his  face." 

Adam  in  pre-earth  life  was  Michael,  a  mighty 
spirit  who  led  the  hosts  of  faithful  in  casting  the  re- 
bellious Lucifer,  or  Satan,  out  of  heaven.   After  the 


earth  was  created,  Michael  came  down  to  inhabit  a 
mortal  body  made  from  "the  dust  of  the  earth,"  as 
recorded  in  Genesis  in  the  Holy  Bible. 

Adam,  as  the  father  of  all  living,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  human  family,  the  patriarch  of  mankind 
from  the  beginning.    Eve  is  the  mother  of  all  living. 

Sister  Evans  used  symbolism  to  portray  some  of 
the  experiences  of  the  first  earth  parents.  Eve  is 
draped  with  a  garland  of  flowers  —  lilies  symbolic 
of  purity,  wheat  for  sustenance  of  life,  a  laurel  spray 
for  valour,  and  a  few  daisies  for  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of  mortality.  A  rock  was  placed  in  the  com- 
position at  Adam  and  Eve's  feet  for  a  feeling  of 
strength.  There  are  also  thistles  there  to  symbolize 
the  trials  that  would  await  them  on  the  earth. 

Both  figures  are  clothed  in  animal  skins,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  statue  was  cast  in  hydrocel,  a  fine,  near-white 
rock  mixture.  The  casting  was  done  by  Lafayette 
Studios  of  San  Francisco.  The  statue  was  flown  to 
New  York  for  the  Fair. 

Sister  Evans  received  her  art  training  at  the 
Universities  of  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Michigan.  She 
holds  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  She  received  her  sculpture  train- 
ing from  Avard  Fairbanks,  noted  Utah  sculptor. 
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Missionary-guide  Layne  H.  Dearden  of  Ogden  tells  the  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve  to  visitors  as  they  enter  Mormon  Pavilion. 


Sister  Elaine  B.  Evans  stands  beside  her  statue  which  is  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Mormon  Pavilion  at  the  World's'  Fair. 
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The  learning  process  involves  both  .  .  . 

FACTS  AND 
FEELINGS 

by  Leland  H.  Monson 

To  The  Teacher:  On  the  first  quarter,  1965  stake  con- 
ference Sunday  this  article  should  be  used  as  a  uniform 
lesson  for  Senior  Sunday  Schools.  Teachers  may  adapt  this 
material  and  give  varying  emphases  as  they  see  fit  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  classes. 

Objective:  To  assist  students  in  understanding 
that  they  must  allot  and  schedule  their  time  in  order 
to  accomplish  goals  in  life. 

Perhaps  the  best  learning  tool  available  to  us  is 
"motivation."  By  motivation  we  mean  stimulating 
ourselves  to  move  in  the  direction  of  learning  because 
we  realize  a  need  for  learning.  One  of  the  strongest 
available  devices  to  urge  us  to  learn  is  found  in  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  a  time  and  a  place  for  study. 

If  we  think  back  over  the  things  we  decided  to 
accomplish  during  the  last  month  and  did  achieve, 
we  will  discover  that  with  most  of  them  we  had  a 
time  and  a  place  to  work  on  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  things  we  did  not  accomplish  are  usually 
the  things  that  we  could  have  done  at  any  time  and 
in  any  place.    Aware  of  this  fact,  we  ought  to  real- 


(For  Course  17,  lessons  of  January  17  and  24,  "The  Meaning  and 
Value  of  Faith"  and  "Religious  Faith.") 


Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 
Study  should  be  a  daily  routine. 


ize  the  need  for  setting  aside  a  definite  time  and  a 
specific  place  for  study.  Study  should  be  a  daily 
routine. 

Oh,  I  know  that  we  can  find  all  kinds  of  excuses 
— there  are  too  many  other  things  to  do,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
always  find  time  to  do  important  things.  Each  of 
us  must  learn  to  put  first  things  first.  And  the  im- 
provement of  our  minds  is  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  why  we  have  been  given  this  earthly  exis- 
tence. 

Why  not  sit  down  right  now  and  set  aside  two  or 
three  periods  of  time  each  week  for  study?  Let  us 
save  time  with  the  surgical  method.  Let  us  cut  out 
unnecessary  demands  on  our  time  and  then  build  a 
little  library  in  some  room  away  from  the  turmoil  of 
everyday  living.  Reserving  this  time  and  place  will 
go  far  towards  inducing  us  to  read  from  the  great 
books,  including  our  four  standard  works. 

In  addition  to  setting  aside  a  definite  time  and 
place  for  study,  we  need  to  become  aware  that  we 
learn  by  doing.  We  learn  to  swim  by  swimming;  we 
learn  to  play  baseball  by  playing  the  game;  and  we 
learn  the  Gospel  by  living  it. 

The  best  way  to  learn  about  tithing  is  to  pay 
tithing.  We  have  not  fully  learned  a  concept  until 
we  have  grasped  the  facts  from  study  and  sensed  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  "doing." 
We  can  learn  the  facts  of  tithing  by  reading  and  dis- 
cussing. We  can  learn  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  only 
by  paying  tithing.  The  learning  process  involves 
both  the  facts  and  the  feelings.  Too  often  we 
neglect  the  latter. 

Alma  tells  us  that  we  need  to  work  with  experi- 
mental faith: 

But  behold,  if  ye  will  awake  and  arouse  your 
faculties,  even  to  an  experiment  upon  my  words,  and 
exercise  a  particle  of  faith,  yea,  even  if  ye  can  no 
more  than  desire  to  believe,  let  this  desire  work  in 
you,  even  until  ye  believe  in  a  manner  that  ye  can 
give  place  for  a  portion  of  my  words.  .  .  . 

And  now,  behold,  because  ye  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  planted  the  seed,  and  it  swelleth  and 
sprouteth,  and  beginneth  to  grow,  ye  must  needs 
know  that  the  seed  is  good.  (Alma  32:27,  33.) 

Young  people  will  spend  hours  in  a  scientific 
laboratory  experimenting  to  find  a  truth.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  should  like  them  to  do  with  the 
Gospel.  We  need  more  experimental  humility,  more 
experimental  forgiveness,  more  experimental  loving 
our  enemies,  more  experimental  prayer,  more  experi- 
mental honesty,  and  more  experimental  love.  Living 
these  principles  will  fully  convince  us  of  their  un- 
limited value.  Living  the  principles  will  give  us  a 
feeling  for  the  Gospel. 
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Psychologists  tell  us  that  we  use  concepts  the 
way  we  learn  them.  If  we  learn  the  Gospel  solely 
through  discussion  in  the  classroom,  then  we  shall 
become  good  discussants  of  the  Gospel.  If  we  learn 
it  by  the  experimental  methods,  by  living  the  prin- 
ciples, then  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  that  we  shall 
solve  our  problems  in  life  according  to  Gospel  stand- 
ards. 

This  being  true,  we  ought  to  use  devices  in  teach- 
ing which  will  demand  a  living  of  Gospel  principles. 
One  of  these  devices  is  the  "cue."  Psychologists  have 
identified  two  types  of  learning  cues,  the  intrinsic 
and  the  extrinsic. 

Intrinsic  cues  are  reminders  that  are  built  into 
a  lesson,  reminders  that  take  the  lesson  out  of  the 
classroom  into  our  homes  and  weekday  activities.  For 
example,  teaching  a  lesson,  "Sorrows  can  be  teach- 
ers," we  can  develop  a  central  idea  with  this  state- 
ment as  an  objective.  With  a  series  of  examples  and 
with  the  message  from  the  scriptures  (2  Nephi  2:2; 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  2:2-7),  we  can  assure  our 
students  that  many  of  our  greatest  lessons  are 
learned  in  the  school  of  affliction,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  take  the  right  attitude  toward  our  trials  and 
difficulties.  Sorrows  can  either  mellow  or  embitter 
us.  Elder  Thomas  E.  McKay  learned  that  sorrows 
can  minister  to  blessedness,  that  they  are  a  divine 
instrument  to  develop  and  train  man.  He  once 
wrote: 

Sorrow  comes  to  us  unwanted,  but  it  leaves  us 
with  some  of  our  choicest  blessings.  Through  our 
hours  of  mourning  we  learn  unselfishness,  brotherly 
love,  and  are  given  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
life.1 

He  knew  that  we  temper  iron  by  fire  and  shape 
it  on  the  anvil,  and  that  God  tempers  us  in  the  fires 
of  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Aware  of  this  basic  principle  of  the  Gospel,  we 
can  build  into  our  learning  situations  an  intrinsic  cue, 
a  reminder,  that  will  reinforce  the  lesson  on  sorrow 
during  the  week.  Each  time  our  students  experience 
a  sorrow  or  difficulty  during  the  week,  we  can  ask 
them  to  ask  themselves  this  question:  What  does 
God  want  me  to  learn  from  this  situation?  The  les- 
son will  be  repeated  in  their  minds  and  hearts  every 
time  they  experience  sorrow.  Surely,  asking  this 
question  will  help  them  to  develop  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  will  make  their  sorrows  mellow  and  thus 
soften  themselves.  The  question  built  into  our  les- 
son is  the  intrinsic  cue. 

i"The    Second    Beatitude,"    by    Elder    Thomas    E.    McKay;    The 
Instructor,  May,  1956;  page  140. 


We  can  prepare  intrinsic  cues  for  most  lessons 
we  teach.  These  cues  will  serve  to  remind  us  that 
the  Gospel  is  a  kit  of  tools  with  which  to  build  a 
noble  human  life. 

Extrinsic  cues  are  equally  as  powerful  in  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  that  the  Gospel  will  find  applica- 
tion in  our  lives.  An  extrinsic  cue  is  an  object  that 
calls  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  lesson  he  is 
learning.  One  teacher,  instructing  a  group  on  the 
"Good  Samaritan,"  gave  each  member  of  the  class  a 
little  bag  of  beans.  "Put  these  in  your  right-hand 
pocket,"  he  said,  "and  every  time  you  become  a 
'Good  Samaritan'  this  week,  transfer  one  bean  from 
your  right  pocket  to  your  left  pocket."  Every  time 
the  boy  feels  the  beans  in  his  pocket,  he  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  lesson  he  wants  to  learn.  Extrinsic 
cues  are  strong  reminders  which  reinforce  lessons 
throughout  the  week. 

One  such  cue  directed  a  young  man  throughout 
his  life.  In  his  book  Days  of  Our  Years,  Pierre  Van 
Paason  tells  the  story  of  a  father,  Klaes  the  Char- 
coal Burner,  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
darmes (the  police)  during  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
The  gendarmes  came  to  his  home  and  took  him  to 
the  public  square,  where  he  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
His  wife,  Soetkin,  later  begged  the  guards  for  a  few 
of  her  husband's  ashes,  but  was  denied  them.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Klaes'  son  was  granted  the  op- 
portunity to  walk  over  the  charred  faggots  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  a  hole  that  the  flames  had  licked 
into  his  father's  body.  From  this  hole  he  brought 
forth  a  hand  filled  with  ashes.  These  ashes  he  gave 
to  his  mother.  She  had  prepared  a  sachet  of  black 
and  red  silk  into  which  she  poured  the  ashes.  "Son," 
she  said,  "the  black  in  this  sachet  symbolizes  your 
father's  death;  the  red,  his  blood.  I  am  going  to  tie 
this  sachet  over  your  heart,  and  every  time  you  see 
a  wrong  done  in  this  world,  this  sachet  will  beat 
against  your  heart  and  you  will  be  reminded  to  go 
out  and  fight  against  sin  and  injustice." 

This  sachet,  an  extrinsic  cue,  served  to  remind 
this  boy  of  his  duty  in  a  world  filled  with  racism, 
hate,  injustice,  and  inequalities.  Teachers  can  pro- 
vide learners  with  extrinsic  cues  powerful  enough  to 
force  the  Gospel  in  their  lives. 

Reserving  a  time  and  a  place  for  study,  becoming 
aware  that  we  learn  by  doing,  and  developing  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  cues  (reminders),  are  three  de- 
vices that  will  help  teachers  to  activate  the  Gospel 
in  the  lives  of  their  students. 
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UNLIMITED 

by  Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


The  most  important  thing  in  the  universe  is  that 
mysterious  element  called  life.  We  know  very  little 
about  it  in  any  of  its  forms;  yet  it  is  the  most  valu- 
able commodity  known  and  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth. 

In  the  days  of  Job  it  was  said,  "...  All  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  (Job  2:4.)  There 
is  no  inconvenience  that  we  would  not  suffer.  There 
is  no  hardship  that  we  would  not  endure,  there  is  no 
expense  that  we  would  not  involve  ourselves  in  to 
prolong  life  even  for  a  week  or  a  month. 

Life  comes  from  God,  its  secret  is  known  only  to 
Him,  and  He  holds  its  power  securely  in  His  own 
hands.  The  scripture  says,  "For  as. the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself;  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  himself."  (John  5:26.) 

But  the  most  exciting  idea  in  the  universe  is  that 
God  has  promised  us  life  in  its  highest  form  and  on 
an  everlasting  basis.  This  more  abundant  life  is  the 
kind  of  life  known  only  to  God. 

But  the  wonder  of  this  godly  life  does  not  come 
only  from  its  dimension  of  length.  Eternal  life  has 
four  dimensions.  First,  there  is  the  length  of  life 
or  how  long  we  live;  second,  there  is  the  breadth  of 
life  or  how  interestingly  we  live;  third,  there  is  the 
depth  of  life  or  how  much  we  live,  as  represented  by 
those  eternal  qualities  of  love,  worship,  devotion  and 
service;  and  fourth,  there  is  a  dimension  which  might 
correspond  to  that  more-or-less  mysterious  dimen- 
sion of  space  —  the  purpose  of  life,  or  why  we  live. 
Then  we  might  follow  the  ordinary  procedure  of  mul- 
tiplying the  dimensions  to  get  life's  total  volume. 

The  only  length  of  life  that  could  ever  be  satis- 
factory is  "everlasting"  life.  God,  our  creator,  has 
lived  for  a  long  time.  He  has  said,  "Endless  is  my 
name."  He  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  In 
His  eternal  youthfulness  He  is  all-powerful,  all-wise, 
and  all-knowing.  This  is  the  kind  of  life  he  has 
planned  for  us.  The  greatest  of  all  of  our  human 
concepts  is  the  immortality  of  the  personality  and 
the  endless  progression  and  celestial  glory  of  the 
human  soul. 

The  central  fact  of  human  history  took  place 

(For  Course  13,  lesson  of  January  10,  "Eternal  Progression";  for 
Course  17,  lessons  of  March  10  and  21,  "The  Nature  of  Man"  and 
"The  Purpose  of  Life";  and  of  general  interest.) 


nineteen  hundred  years  ago  in  a  garden  tomb  on 
the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  universal  resur- 
rection was  initiated  on  this  earth.  This  was  a  part 
of  His  program  for  a  celestial  spirit  to  be  inseparably 
joined  with  an  eternal,  glorified  body.  In  this  possi- 
bility we  see  the  greatest  wonder  of  creation  at  its 
best. 

God  is  not  only  the  giver  of  life.  His  purpose  is 
to  increase  it  in  all  of  its  dimensions.  But  the  joys 
of  life  come  not  only  at  the  destination,  they  are  also 
realized  in  the  journey.  There  is  no  one  place  in  life 
where  we  need  to  make  an  end  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
reward,  with  nothing  further  for  which  to  strive.  It 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  when  something 
stops  growing,  deterioration  sets  in.  It  is  the  quest, 
the  struggle,  that  pleases.  Someone  has  said  that 
men  do  not  gamble  for  money,  they  do  not  chase  a 
rabbit  for  food.  It  is  the  pursuit  that  pleases.  Men 
will  spend  a  whole  day  chasing  a  hare  which  they 
would  not  take  as  a  gift.  Men  seek  rest  in  a  strug- 
gle against  difficulty,  and  when  they  have  conquered, 
rest  becomes  insufferable.  Even  in  this  life,  when  we 
quit  work,  give  up  our  ambition  and  objectives,  a 
condition  of  swift  retrogression  and  severe  unhappi- 
ness  takes  over. 

Ulysses,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  heroes  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  served  his  nation  as  a  type 
of  their  ideal  in  action.  But  after  tasting  some  of 
the  old-age  unpleasantness  of  relative  disuse  he  said: 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use. 

And  with  a  determination  worthy  of  eternity  he 
said: 
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My  purpose  holds, 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles. 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

Though,  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  though 
We  now  have  not.  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven,  yet  what  we  are,  we  are, 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  yet  to  yield. 

To  a  godlike  mind,  idleness  and  uselessness 
throughout  eternity  would  be  a  very  dreary  occupa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  what  a  thrilling  idea  to 
contemplate  the  immortal  vigor  and  eternal  youth- 
fulness  of  the  human  soul!  The  greatest  satisfaction 
that  ever  comes  to  any  human  being,  even  in  life, 
comes  as  a  reward  of  accomplishment.  Our  great- 
est pleasures  are  the  pleasures  of  going  forward,  of 
living  life  on  new  and  higher  levels.  Even  God  has 
His  work  to  do.    The  poet  says: 

We  serve  no  God  whose  work  is  done 
Who  rests  within  his  firmament. 
Our  God  his  work  is  just  begun 
Toils  ever  more  with  powers  unspent. 

The  most  magnificent  joys  of  life  are  the  joys  of 
being — the  joys  of  being  alive,  the  joys  of  being  suc- 
cessful, the  joys  of  being  genuine,  the  joys  of  per- 
sonal growth  and  eternal  accomplishment! 

About  the  only  shock  that  our  lives  cannot  sus- 
tain is  the  thought  of  our  own  uselessness.  Who  can 
imagine  an  idle  God?  God  himself  does  not  approve 
of  the  idler.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  68:30-31.) 
God's  program  does  not  include  idleness  either  for 
Himself  nor  for  us. 

B.  H.  Roberts  has  stimulated  our  thinking  about 
our  own  eternal  progression.  He  said,1  "Think  for 
a  moment  what  progress  a  man  makes  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  life.  Regard  him  as  he  lies  in 
the  lap  of  his  mother  ...  a  newborn  babe!  There 
are  eyes  .  .  .  that  may  see,  but  cannot  distinguish 
objects;  ears  that  may  hear,  but  cannot  distinguish 
sounds;  hands  as  perfectly  fashioned  as  yours  and 
mine,  but  helpless;  .  .  .  feet  and  limbs,  but  they  are 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body,  much  less 
walk.  .  .  .  And  yet,  within  the  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten,  by  the  marvelous  working  of  that 
wondrous  power  within  .  .  .  what  a  change  may  be 
wrought! 

"From  that  helpless  babe  may  arise  one  like  De- 
mosthenes or  Cicero,  or  Pitt,  or  Burke,  or  Fox,  or 
Webster,  who  shall  compel  listening  senates  to  hear 


him,  and  by  his  master  mind  dominate  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  will,  and  compel  them  to  think  in 
channels  that  he  shall  mark  out  for  them. 

"Or  from  such  a  babe  may  come  a  Nebuchadnez- 
zar., or  an  Alexander,  or  a  Napoleon,  who  shall  found 
empires  or  give  direction  to  the  course  of  history. 
From  such  a  beginning  may  come  a  Lycurgus,  a 
Solon,  a  Moses,  or  a  Justinian,  who  shall  give  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  kingdoms,  empires  and  repub- 
lics, blessing  many  millions  unborn  in  their  day  and 
direct  the  course  of  nations  along  the  paths  of  order- 
ly peace  and  virtuous  liberty. 

"From  the  helpless  babe  may  come  a  Michelan- 
gelo, who  from  some  crude  mass  of  stone  from  the 
mountainside  shall  work  out  a  heaven-born  vision 
that  shall  hold  the  attention  of  men  for  generations, 
and  make  them  wonder  at  the  godlike  power  of  man 
that  has  created  an  all  but  living  and  breathing 
statue.  Or  a  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  a  Handel,  may 
come  from  the  babe,  and  call  out  from  the  silence 
those  .  .  .  richer  harmonies  that  lift  the  soul  out  of 
its  present  narrow  prison  house  and  give  it  fellow- 
ship for  a  season  with  the  Gods.  Out  from  that  pulp- 
babe  may  arise  a  master  mind  who  shall  seize  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  and  give  to  a  nation  course 
and  direction  through  troublesome  times,  and  anchor 
it  at  last  in  a  haven  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  lib- 
erty; crown  it  with  honor,  too,  and  give  it  a  proud 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  while  he, 
the  savior  of  his  country,  is  followed  by  the  bene- 
dictions of  his  countrymen. 

"And  all  this  may  be  done  by  a  man  in  this  life! 
Nay,  it  has  been  done,  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave. . . .  Then  what  may  not  be  done  in  the  eternity 
by  one  of  these  God-men?  Remove  from  his  path 
the  incident  of  death;  or,  better  yet,  contemplate 
him  as  raised  from  the  dead;  and  give  to  him  in  the 
full  splendor  of  manhood's  estate,  immortality,  end- 
less existence,  what  may  we  not  hope  that  he  will 
accomplish?  What  limits  can  you  venture  to  fix  as 
marking  the  boundary  of  his  development,  of  his 
progress?  Are  there  any  limits  that  can  be  con- 
ceived? Why  should  there  be  any  limits  thought  of? 
Grant  immortality  to  man  and  God  for  his  guide, 
what  is  there  in  the  way  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  development  that  he  may  not  aspire  to? 
If  within  the  short  space  of  mortal  life  there  are  men 
who  rise  up  out  of  infancy  and  become  masters  of 
the  elements  of  fire  and  water  and  earth  and  air,  so 
that  they  well-nigh  rule  them  as  gods,  what  may 
it  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do  in  a  few  hundreds 
or  thousands  or  millions  of  years?" 


!B.  H.  Roberts,  Mormon  Doctrines  of  Deity;  Deseret  News,  Salt 
Lake  City,  1903;  pages  33-35. 
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IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  LEADERS 


A   LEADER    IS   TRUE   TO    HIS   CALLING 

IN  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the  year  1849 
the  Saints  found,  themselves  fighting  a  losing  bat- 
tle against  the  climate  and  the  land.  They  were 
discouraged  and  fearful.  They  hesitated,  to  plant 
their  choice  seeds. 

In  their  distress  they  heard  the  glory  shouts  of 
gold  in  California.  They  listened  to  stories  of  the 
lush  and  fertile  land  in  Oregon;  and  they  longed 
for  the  warm,  comfortable  homes  they  had  left  be- 
hind in  beautiful  Nauvoo. 

Like  death,  frost  fell  every  month  of  the  year 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Harsh  winds  swept  the 
dry,  desert  land.  Jim  Bridger  and  Miles  Goodyear, 
knowing  the  place,  had  earlier  vowed  that  corn  and 
other  crops  could  not  be  grown.  Bridger  even  of- 
fered one  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  bushel  of 
corn  produced. 

The  last  hope  of  the  Saints  was  flickering,  wan 
and  bleak.  They  looked  to  their  leader,  Brigham 
Young,  to  lead  them  to  a  better  place.  At  a  great 
gathering  Brigham  Young  looked  into  solemn  faces. 
He  knew  what  they  expected.  He  knew  his  respon- 
sibility, and  he  must  not  fail  them. 

As  he  stood,  his  deep  voice  reached  out  to  the 
multitude:  "Some  of  you  want  to  leave  here.  You 
feel  this  is  necessary." 

Their  eyes  lighted  with  expectancy.  A  whisper 
moved  among  the  people.  Brigham  Young  stretched 
forth  his  arms  and  said, 

"God  has  chosen  this  place  for  His  people,  and 
here  we  will  stay.  We  will  prosper  because  God  will 
rebuke  the  frost  and  temper  the  elements  and  make 
the  soil  fertile  and  fruitful,  and  we  will  build  a  great 
city  and  a  temple  here  to  the  Most  High  God.  Now 
go  plant  your  seeds." 

Today  we  see  the  fulfillment  of  Brigham  Young's 
words  and  the  results  of  his  integrity  to  his  calling 
as  a  leader. 

— Goldie  Brown  Despain. 


(For  Couse  9,  lessons  of  January  10-31,  "A  Leader  Is  Humble," 
"A  Leader  Is  Courageous,"  "A  Leader  Is  Unselfish,"  and  "A  Leader 
Is  True  to  His  Calling.") 


A   LEADER   IS   COURAGEOUS 

66/"~\LD  Ag-ara-poots  will  never  be  satisfied  until 

\J  he  has  killed  you."  This  was  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  Piute  Indians  speaking  to  Jacob  Hamblin. 
"You  know,"  the  old  brave  continued,  "he  has  killed 
two  Piutes  since  you  came  here." 

"Why  is  he  angry  at  me?"  Jacob  Hamblin  asked. 

"Because  you  let  his  boy  die." 

"I  did  not  let  him  die,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
him  so." 

"He  still  blames  you,"  the  old  chief  said. 

"Will  you  go  with  me  to  speak  to  him?"  asked 
Jacob  Hamblin. 

"No!  Ask  someone  else." 

Jacob  Hamblin,  great  peacemaker  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  then  called 
on  his  missionary  brethren  to  go  with  him  and  help 
settle  this  dispute.  One  by  one,  they  refused.  "I 
would  rather  face  a  grizzly  bear,"  one  of  them  said. 
Finally,  he  called  on  Brother  Thales  Haskell.  "I  will 
go  with  you,"  this  man  said. 

The  two  men  rose  early  next  morning  and  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  old  Ag-ara-poots.  By  noon  they 
reached  his  camp.  They  found  the  fierce  warrior  in 
a  terrible  mood;  his  face  was  blackened  and  ugly 
with  hate. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  screamed  at  them,  his 
hand  clutching  a  knife  at  his  side. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  one 
who  let  your  boy  die,"  said  Jacob  Hamblin  calmly, 
looking  the  old  Indian  directly  in  the  eyes.  "You 
did  not  think  enough  of  him  to  wash  him  so  the 
Lord  would  heal  him.  So — you  are  not  mad  at  me 
but  someone  else." 

Jacob  Hamblin  quietly  turned  from  the  old  In- 
dian and  spoke  to  his  companion.  "I'm  hungry. 
Let's  go  eat,  but  let's  not  eat  with  anyone  who  is 
angry."    They  left  the  lodge  unharmed. 

Our  Church  history  is  filled  with  stories  of  lead- 
ers who  had  great  courage.  Jacob  Hamblin  was  just 
one  of  them.  He  had  great  courage  because  he  be- 
lieved the  Lord  was  with  him  in  everything,  and  so 
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long  as  he  did  the  Lord's  will  and  did  not  kill,  he 
would  be  protected.  — Lowell  R.  Jackson. 

A   LEADER    IS    HUMBLE 

PRESIDENT  George  Albert  Smith  was  walking 
through  the  foyer  of  the  Church  Office  Build- 
ing one  midmorning  when  he  saw  a  small  family 
group  of  tourists  standing  in  the  center,  apparently 
lost. 

"May  I  help  you?"  he  asked,  in  a  kindly  voice. 

"We're  from  New  York,"  the  woman  of  the  family 
began,  "and  we're  touring  your  city.  Is  there  some- 
one who  can  show  us  around  your  church?" 

"I'd  be  happy  to  oblige,"  said  President  Smith. 
"Step  over  here  and  I'll  show  you  the  President's 
office.  He  isn't  at  his  desk  this  moment." 

"This  is  a  nice  office,"  one  of  the  children  said. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  over  to  Temple 
Square?"  the  President  then  asked.  "I'll  show  you 
the  statue  of  our  Prophet  and  another  beautiful 
statue  of  a  seagull  and  also  one  of  the  handcart 
pioneers." 

"I'd  like  to  go  through  your  temple,"  the  woman 
said. 

"And  we'd  be  most  happy  to  have  you  go  through 
the  temple,"  said  President  Smith,  "but  you  would 
have  to  make  special  preparations."  Then,  with 
utmost  sincerity,  he  explained  that  the  temple  was 
a  sacred  place  in  our  religion  where  only  members 
in  good  standing  could  go.  "But  I  can  show  you  the 
Tabernacle,"  he  said;  "and  do  you  know,  you  can 
hear  a  pin  drop  in  that  magnificent  building! 
Why,  I  think  you  good  people  will  be  there  in  time 
to  hear  an  organ  recital,  too.  How  would  you  like 
that?" 

The  family  was  delighted  and  royally  entertained 
as  President  Smith  escorted  them  personally  through 
the  temple  grounds,  giving  a  brief  and  colorful  ac- 
count of  early  Church  history. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tour,  the  woman  thanked 
President  Smith  graciously.  She  said,  "I  do  want 
to  know  your  name." 

"It's  George  Albert  Smith." 

"You  mean — "  the  woman's  mouth  dropped  a 
little,  "that  we've  received  all  these  kindnesses  from 
the  President  himself.  But — I'm  sure — you  must 
be  a  terribly  busy  man." 

"Not  too  busy  for  what's  important,"  replied 
President  Smith. 

A  leader  is  humble,  and  President  Smith  ex- 
pressed humility  in  so  many  ways.    Over  and  over 


again  he  said,  "We  are  all  our  Father's  children"; 
and  he  showed  it  through  his  many  kindnesses  and 
considerations  to  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  no 
matter  what  their  beliefs  might  be.  — L.R.J. 

A  LEADER   IS   UNSELFISH 

IT  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  young  man 
arose  and  shivered  in  the  damp,  cold  room.  He 
stumbled  over  a  chair  in  the  darkness,  then  found 
the  light  switch.  On  a  small  table  near  his  bed  was 
a  pile  of  law  books.  He  sat  down,  opened  one  of  the 
books,  and  began  to  study  earnestly.  He  said  a 
prayer  in  the  silence  as  he  did  this.  He  wanted  to 
become  a  good  lawyer. 

This  was  Matthew  Cowley;  he  was  attending 
classes  at  George  Washington  University  in  our 
nation's  capital.  During  his  school  years  there,  he 
spent  many  hours  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  our 
country  and  the  world. 

Upon  receiving  his  law  degree,  Matthew  Cowley 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  practice  criminal  law. 
He  defended  young  men  who  had  become  involved 
in  crime.  If  he  found  a  young  man  guilty,  he  would 
say,  "Plead  guilty,  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for 
you."  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  people  he  helped 
went  to  prison  and  couldn't  pay  him.  But  they  re- 
membered him,  years  afterwards,  and  thanked  him 
for  helping  them  to  become  good  citizens.  Matthew 
Cowley  could  not  work  for  money  alone.  He  loved 
people  too  much. 

Then,  one  day,  a  wonderful  opportunity  came  his 
way.  He  was  asked  to  take  a  case  that  involved  an 
oil-land  dispute  in  Wyoming.  For  more  than  a  year 
he  worked  on  this  case,  and  he  knew  that  when  he 
finally  finished  this  work  he  would  have  enough 
money  from  it  to  live  comfortably  for  three  years. 

But  several  months  before  he  had  finished  the 
case  he  received  a  phone  call  from  the  President  of 
the  Church.  "Brother  Cowley,"  said  the  President, 
"would  you  like  to  go  to  New  Zealand  on  a  mission?" 

Matthew  Cowley  did  not  hesitate  or  try  to  stall 
for  a  few  months  so  he  could  finish  the  case  and  re- 
ceive his  money.  Instead,  he  said,  "If  I  am  called, 
I  will  go."  Two  days  later  he  was  called,  and  he 
turned  over  the  case  to  a  friend.  He  never  received 
a  penny  for  all  his  work. 

This  is  a  wonderful  example  of  a  great  leader's 
unselfishness.  And  if  you  have  read  stories  about 
Elder  Cowley,  you  know  his  entire  life  was  one  of 
service  to  others  and  to  the  Lord.  In  being  unselfish, 
he  found  the  greatest  treasure  of  life.  — L.R.J. 
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The  Discovery  of 
Priceless  Treasure 


This  is  a  true  experience  which  illustrates  how  I 
discovered  that  my  two  small  children  possess  a 
valuable  treasure.  The  discovery  was  made  recently 
in  the  mountains  in  Wayne  County,  Utah.  It  is 
impossible  to  place  a  value  on  the  treasure,  and  I 
can  only  make  an  attempt  by  comparing  it  with 
other  things  of  great  worth.  For  example,  I  consider 
it  extremely  important  that  my  children  possess 
physical  health  and  strength,  mental  health  and  good 
attitudes,  material  things  that  young  people  need, 
and  talents  and  abilities  which  will  be  developed  to 
the  fullest.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  they  be- 
come good  American  citizens,  that  they  be  indus- 
trious and  honest.  I  am  concerned  that  they  live 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  thus  become  worthy 
members  of  the  Church.  But  the  treasure  found  is 
to  me  more  valuable  than  all  these,  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  very  thing  which  will  help  make  all 
these  other  things  possible. 


My  little  boy,  Calvin,  age  five,  had  gone  to  sleep 
on  the  rug  in  the  front  room  at  Grandma's.  It  was 
the  end  of  a  long  day,  and  he  had  a  right  to  be  tired. 
As  I  picked  him  up  gently  to  take  him  to  his  bed,  his 
small,  clutched  hand  relaxed;  and  an  Indian  arrow- 
head dropped  to  the  floor.  I  recalled  having  helped 
him  find  it  earlier  that  day.  We  had  searched  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  cries  of  joy  and  surprise  at  its 
discovery  brought  everyone  running  to  view  the 
newly-found  treasure.  As  we  huddled  over  it,  we 
talked  about  the  Indian  who  had  worked  patiently 
and  expertly  to  chip  and  form  the  beautiful  arrow- 
head from  a  rough  flint  rock  many,  many  years 
earlier.  We  wondered  about  the  interesting  things  we 
could  learn  from  its  previous  owner.  Now,  as  I  picked 
it  up  again,  I  thought  of  the  travels  it  had  made  on 
this  eventful  day;  and  I  felt  that  perhaps  the  Indian 
brave  could  also  have  learned  something  from  the 
new  owner. 

We  had  spent  the  day — my  six  children,  their 
cousin,  Newel,  and  I — in  the  mountains.  We  had 
started  by  hiking  deep  into  the  mountains  to  lo- 


by  Vermont  Harward* 

cate  areas  where  Indian  tribes  once  camped  and 
prepared  for  battle  or  hunting  trips.  We  had  great 
fun  as  we  probed  the  earth  for  old  Indian  relics.  We 
discussed  the  interesting  events  that  must  have  un- 
folded there,  and  how  the  Indians  skillfully  tracked 
and  stalked  their  prey.  Little  did  I  realize  that 
soon  a  drama  was  to  unfold  for  us  here  to  add  to 
that  of  the  past;  an  experience  in  which  we,  too, 
would  rely  upon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Indian 
skills,  and  also  upon  something  far  greater. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  the  hunt  the  younger 
children  became  tired  and  thirsty;  and  Calvin  and 
his  7-year-old  sister,  Susan,  found  an  old,  twisted, 
cedar  tree  and  decided  they  would  "camp"  in  the 
shade.  The  hunt  continued  for  a  while;  but  when 
we  returned  to  the  old  tree,  the  children  were  not 
there.  Our  worst  fears  were  confirmed  when  we 
found  that  their  little  footprints  pressed  into  the 
sand  were  leading  cjeeper  into  the  mountains,  and 
we  realized  that  they  were  lost.  Following  the 
tracks  was  slow  and  difficult.  Never  in  our  lives  had 
any  of  us  so  intensely  and  carefully  studied  tracks. 
We  were  concerned  for  we  knew  that  the  children 
were  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  us.  Some- 
times the  footprints  separated,  and  we  were  afraid 
that  they  had  not  stayed  together;  but  they  always 
joined  again.  When  the  tracks  came  precariously 
close  to  a  cliff,  we  all  went  through  a  period  of  great 
apprehension  until  we  found  them  leading  away 
again.  Often  we  lost  the  prints  in  the  rocks,  and  then 
we  lost  valuable  time  trying  to  locate  them  again. 
The  confused  pattern  of  the  tracks  revealed  how 
frightened  the  children  were;  my  heart  ached  for 
them. 

As  the  hours  went  by,  my  fears  mounted.  We 
had  been  searching  all  day,  and  the  possibility  of 
the  little  ones  being  lost  in  the  mountains  at  night 
was  increasing.  As  we  neared  more  level  terrain,  I 
saw  the  Fremont  River.  The  banks  were  steep,  and 
the  water  looked  very  dangerous.  I  was  certain  they 


(For  Course   5,  lesson   of  January   on  Faith,   and  of  general   use 
as  a  story  for  children.) 


♦Vermont  Harward  has  had  ten  years  teaching  experience,  two 
of  which  have  been  as  a  demonstration  teacher  at  Brigham  Young 
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tory school.  He  is  the  father  of  six  children  and  the  husband  of 
Melva  Bagley.  Brother  Harward  is  also  first  assistant  in  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  of  West  Sharon  Stake    (Provo,  Utah). 
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could  never  safely  cross  it.  The  tracks  here  were 
more  difficult  to  find  because  of  the  harder  surface; 
but  suddenly  one  of  the  boys  yelled,  "Dad,  here's  a 
track  right  at  the  edge  of  the  water."  My  heart 
froze  as  I  pictured  them  holding  hands  and  trying 
to  cross,  the  current  sweeping  them  under.  We 
tried  desperately,  over  and  over  again,  to  find  the 
tracks  leading  away  from  the  river,  but  there  were 
none.  After  many  hours  of  following  these  little 
tracks,  they  had  now  ended. 

We  could  not  cross  the  stream,  and  so  we  ran 
about  two  miles  to  a  road  to  get  help.  The  search 
along  the  river  continued  more  than  an  hour  before 
someone  located  the  children  miles  away,  near  Teas- 
dale,  walking  along  a  road.  My  tears  were  tears  of 
joy  as  I  gathered  them  into  my  arms.  But  the 
greatest  joy  of  all  came  to  me  when  Calvin  said, 
"Fust  we  thought  we'd  nevo  find  you,  but  we  pwayed. 
We  knelt  down  by  a  wock  togetho.  Susan  pwayed, 
and  then  I  pwayed." 

Susan  added,  "Then  we  knew  we'd  find  you  some 
day." 

The  children  explained  they  had  seen  an  old 
house  across  the  river  in  the  distance,  and  they 
tried  to  get  there  by  crossing  the  river.  When  they 
reached  the  old  shack,  they  found  it  was  vacant. 
They  had  truly  crossed  holding  hands  as  I  had 
pictured,  but  now  I  knew  how  they  had  reached  the 
other  side. 

The  Indian  brave  who  had  owned  the  beautiful 
arrowhead  still  clutched  in  Calvin's  hand  would 
probably  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  value 
placed  on  it  by  the  children.  He  probably  would 
have  been  impressed  by  the  many  hours  of  tracking 
of  the  small  footprints,  since  the  Indians  prized  both 
their  arrowheads  and  the  ability  to  track  wild  ani- 
mals. But  I  suspect  that  he  would  have  been  moved 
more  by  the  simple  faith  revealed  by  two  small  chil- 
dren as  they  knelt  all  alone  in  the  wilderness  by  a 
rock  and  talked  to  their  Father  in  heaven. 

As  their  father,  I  feel  that  Susan  and  Calvin  have 
many  treasures,  including  the  arrowhead;  but  the 
most  precious  one  they  have  now  or  will  ever  have 
is  their  faith  in  God. 
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RELIGION  CAN  BE  A 
DARING  ADVENTURE 


by  Mildred  Shoaff 


Editor's  Note:  An  alert  investigator,  invited  to  present  a 
short  talk  in  Sunday  School,  met  strong  opposition  from 
both  business  and  social  associates.  She  at  first  felt  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes,  but  her  testimony  was  so  strong  that 
after  much  deliberation,  and  after  being  admonished  not  to 
participate,  she  felt  she  had  to  bear  her  testimony  to  mem- 
bers of  the  branch  she  had  attended.  Against  this  backdrop 
of  opposition,  she  bravely  took  her  stand  that  "the  attain- 
ment of  great  things  calls  for  daring,"  and  presented  her 
talk.     Following  is  a  summary  of  it. 

Life's  supreme  adventure  is  to  be  continually  im- 
proving ourselves  so  that  we  are  living  on  the  high- 
est plane. 

We  are  continually  creating  ourselves  as  we  live 
our  day-by-day  lives.  The  interests  that  we  culti- 
vate, the  thoughts  that  we  permit,  and  the  ideals 
that  we  aspire  to,  all  help  determine  whether  the 
self  we  create  shall  be  barren  or  productive,  strong 
or  weak.  We  must  commune  with  greatness  and 
strength  if  we  want  to  produce  an  inner  assurance 
of  poise  and  spiritual  potency.  We  are  really  living, 
therefore,  only  when  we  are  progressing  toward 
something  greater,  and  when  we  are  thus  improving 
and  developing  our  mental  and  spiritual  qualities. 

Each  of  us  has  a  kingdom — a  kingdom  of  mind 
and  soul.  Into  this  kingdom  we  can  put  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  fight  with  our  finer  selves;  or  we 
can  choose  thoughts  and  emotions  that  will  create 
more  noble  personalities,  since  we  are  molded  by 
the  thoughts  we  think  and  the  emotions  we  cultivate. 

Unfinished  thinking  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  so  many  of  our  mistakes  and  so  much  of  our 
misery.  We  have  a  tendency  to  think  just  so  far 
and  then  stop.  We  stop  with  what  we  are;  and  we 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  think  of  the  greater  and 
finer  things  we  might  become.  In  progressive  think- 
ing, we  press  onward  and  dwell  not  on  what  we  are 
now,  but  on  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  that 
lie  ahead.  In  this  way  we  direct  our  lives  creatively, 
since  our  lives  tend  to  move  toward  the  goals  we 
think  about. 

Fellowship  with  God  is  our  greatest  need.  If  our 
religion  is  to  be  vital  and  potent,  we  must  learn  not 
to  think  of  God  in  terms  of  merely  a  doctrine,  an 


(For  Course  5,  lesson  of  January  17,  "Faith  in  Things  Not  Seen"; 
for  Course  9,  lesson  of  January  17,  "A  Leader  Is  Courageous";  for 
Course  17,  lesson  of  January  17,  "The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Faith"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 


item  in  a  creed,  or  a  word  without  comfort,  but 
rather  we  must  think  of  Him  in  terms  that  give  con- 
fidence and  hope  and  peace  and  power.  Our  experi- 
ences with  God  must  be  individual  and  personal  if 
we  are  to  strengthen  our  souls.  We  must  be  aware 
of  Him  in  our  everyday  lives.  When  we  can  experi- 
ence God  in  this  close  way,  our  souls  can  grow  and 
expand;  and  our  religious  life  can  be  made  over.  Re- 
ligion thus  becomes  an  adventure  of  the  spirit. 

But  the  attainment  of  great  things  calls  for  dar- 
ing, always.  We  must  then  dare  to  live  with  the 
greatest  spiritual  thoughts  that  can  give  the  most 
meaning  and  value  to  our  human  existence.  We 
must  dare  to  think  and  believe  the  greatest  thoughts 
the  mind  of  humanity  has  ever  been  able  to  con- 
ceive. And  what  greater  concepts  or  what  more 
noble  thoughts  of  man  and  of  life,  and  of  God  and 
eternity,  have  there  ever  been  than  those  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints? 

Right  to  Divine  Guidance 

What  could  be  more  comforting  than  the  belief 
of  the  Church  that  its  members  have  the  right  to  di- 
vine guidance  in  their  lives  through  revelation  and 
inspiration?  Their  awareness  and  cooperation  with 
God  has  become  an  accustomed  way  of  living  with 
most  Mormons.  This  friendship  and  companionship 
with  God,  with  the  resultant  belief  that  in  true  and 
sincere  friendship  there  must  be  imitation  of  Him, 
is  one  of  the  most  profound  beliefs  of  the  Church. 
President  Lorenzo  Snow  expressed  this  all-encom- 
passing belief  in  the  statement,  "As  God  is,  man  may 
become."  What  more  ennobling  thought  could  there 
be  than  the  Latter-day  Saint  philosophy  that  God 
the  Father  is  a  real  and  personal  God  in  whose  im- 
age men  were  made? 

Marriage  for  Eternity 

What  could  be  more  inspiring  than  the  Church's 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  marriage  cov- 
enant and  the  family  unit?  Does  it  not  give  one 
something  to  live  for  and  something  to  die  for  to 
know  that  his  marriage,  if  performed  in  a  holy 
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temple  by  one  having  the  authority,  will  last  for 
eternity? 

What  could  be  a  more  wholesome  philosophy  of 
life  than  the  Church's  belief  that  man  has  the  right 
to  expect  happiness  as  the  normal  way  of  living? 
In  the  Book  of  Mormon  one  finds  the  phrase,  ".  .  . 
Men  are,  that  they  might  have  joy."  (2  Nephi  2:25.) 

Unpaid  Clergy 

What  could  be  more  uplifting  than  the  "Mor- 
mon" practice  of  not  having  a  professional  or  paid 
clergy,  but  rather  of  giving  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilites  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church?  In 
this  way  each  member  is  encouraged  to  develop  his 
individual  talents  and  is  thus  made  to  feel  personal- 
ly responsible  as  an  active  participant  in  building  up 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Recreational  and  Social   Programs 

What  could  be  more  enriching  to  the  individual 
than  the  emphasis  the  Church  places  on  its  cultural 
and  recreational  programs?  People  everywhere  are 
recognizing  the  results  of  the  Church's  efforts  in  re- 
gard to  recreation — particularly  with  its  youth. 

Dr.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers,  famous  child  psy- 
chologist, has  made  this  statement:  "The  youth  pro- 
gram of  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  is  the  best  in 
the  world."  Dr.  E.  A.  Ross,  sociologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  made  these  statements:  "I 
want  to  give  you  some  of  my  impressions  of  Utah  as 
a  sociologist.  I  am  first  of  all  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  Mormon  Church.  I  don't  know  any 
other  place  where  the  young  people  are  so  well  pro- 
vided for  as  here  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  don't 
understand  how  the  Mormon  people  got  the  idea  of 
providing  for  the  recreational  and  social  needs  of 
people  so  much  earlier  than  we  sociologists  got  the 
idea.  The  Church  was  way  ahead  of  us  in  making 
this  discovery." 

Challenge  of  Education 

What  could  be  more  rewarding  than  the  Church's 
emphasis  on  education?  In  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants one  finds  these  statements: 

"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence.  .  .  ."  (93:36.) 

"And  if  a  person  gains  more  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence in  this  life  through  his  diligence  and  obedi- 
ence than  another,  he  will  have  so  much  the  advant- 
age in  the  world  to  come."  (130:19.) 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  saved  in  ignor- 
ance." (131:6.) 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  professor  emeritus  of 
Columbia  University,  undertook  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  America's  men  of  achievement  and 


science.  In  this  study,  he  found  that  in  the  number 
of  men  of  achievement,  Utah  was  the  highest  and  led 
the  nearest  state,  Massachusetts,  by  about  twenty 
percent.  In  the  number  of  men  of  science,  Utah 
was  highest  and  led  the  nearest  state,  Colorado,  by 
about  thirty  percent.  In  science  certainly,  and  in 
achievement  probably,  success  implies  previous  edu- 
cation. 

Doctrine  Regarding  Health 

What  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  our  pres- 
ent-day knowledge  of  scientifically  proved  facts  con- 
cerning good  health  than  the  Word  of  Wisdom? 
Worthy  Mormons  do  not  use  tobacco,  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, tea,  nor  coffee,  since  they  believe  in  the  bib- 
lical teachings  that  their  bodies  are  temples  of  God 
and  that  the  use  of  these  things  tends  only  to  defile 
the  body.  Mormons  believe  that  keeping  the  body 
clean  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  they  quote  /  Corinthians 
3:17  to  substantiate  this: 

"If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  ye  are." 

The  last  line  of  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  Faith 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
says:  ".  .  .  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or 
of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these 
things." 

Missionary  Program 

What  other  religion  offers  its  young  people  a  task 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  Mormon  missionaries  un- 
dertake? I  know  that  they  are  truly  servants 
of  God  because,  through  such  great  odds,  they  come 
into  pur  homes  and  our  lives  triumphant  and  confi- 
dent, always  tactful  and  always  tolerant,  yet  always 
so  very  sincere. 

In  these  troubled  times  when  so  much  evil  seems 
to  be  enveloping  the  world;  when  there  seems  to  be 
such  a  breakdown  of  family  unity  and  solidarity; 
when  our  young  people  seem  to  be  so  confused — is 
it  not  marvelous  that  from  the  homes  of  members 
of  the  Church  should  come  a  host  of  God's  servants, 
many  thousand  strong,  to  spread  His  word  through- 
out the  world?  Is  it  not  marvelous  that  in  these 
unsettled  times,  these  dedicated  missionaries,  by 
their  very  actions  and  lives,  stand  as  living  testi- 
monies that  their  words  are  true? 

To  all  the  missionaries  who  have  been  so  influen- 
tial in  my  life,  I  wish  to  give  my  sincere  thanks  for 
opening  up  new  vistas  and  for  giving  me  such  a 
beautiful  vision  of  the  future.  May  God  bless  them 
always  as  they  have  brought  God's  blessings  to  me. 
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Art  by  Arnold  Friberg. 
NEPHI    SUBDUES   HIS   REBELLIOUS   BROTHERS 

And  inasmuch  as  thou  shalt  keep  my  commandments,  thou 
shalt  be   made  a   ruler  and  a   teacher  over   thy    brethren. 

—1  Nephi  2:22. 


THOSE  WHO 
REBELLED 


by  H.  George  Bicker  staff* 

"Rebellious  youth"  is  not  a  purely  modern  phe- 
nomenon.   Lehi  knew  about  it. 

We  think  of  Nephi  as  being  "exceeding  young," 
as  he  put  it,  at  the  time  his  father's  family  left 
Jerusalem;  but  his  elder  brothers,  Laman  and  Lem- 
uel, were  probably  only  a  few  years  older.  These 
young  men  were  rebellious  —  like  so  many  of  the 
people  around  them. 

Scriptures  tell  the  pathetic  story  of  Judah.  De- 
spite the  awesome  example  of  their  sister  kingdom, 
Israel,  which  for  its  sins  had  been  despoiled  and  tak- 
en into  Assyrian  captivity  some  120  years  previously, 
the  Jews  of  Lehi's  time  had  long  been  following  the 
same  road  to  destruction.  The  abominations  of 
heathen  idolatry  prevailed;  adultery  abounded;  and 
murder,  robbery,  oppression,  lying,  swearing,  and 
other  wicked  practices  enslaved  the  once-covenant 
people.  Even  those  who  continued  to  give  lip-service 
to  the  true  God  often  followed  worldly,  carnal  ways 
in  practice. 

To  this  sick  nation  their  loving  God  sent  proph- 
ets calling  them  to  repentance  and  to  a  renewal  of 
their  covenants  with  Him.  The  most  outstanding 
prophet  of  the  period  was  Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah's  foreordained  prophetic  career,  which 
was  to  last  for  perhaps  fifty  years,  began  when  he 
was  a  young  man  (see  Jeremiah  1:5,  6),  probably 
around  the  time  Lehi's  son  Laman  was  born.  The 
burden  of  his  message,  when  stripped  of  its  Hebrew 
imagery,  may  be  simply  expressed:  "You  have  re- 
jected your  long-suffering  God,  and  His  patience  is 
exhausted;  repent  or  the  Babylonians  will  destroy 
you."  But  the  punishment  was  delayed;  and  in  the 
meantime  false  prophets  soothed  and  reassured  the 
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people,  and  with  smooth  words  justified  their  way 
of  life. 

Jeremiah  served  as  prophet  in  Judah  during  the 
reigns  of  her  last  five  kings  —  Josiah,  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  Of  these 
kings,  the  last  four  were  wicked.  By  a  religious  re- 
form movement  (see  77  Kings  22,  23),  Josiah  tried 
to  stem  the  tide  of  unrighteousness.  But  with  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo  (77  Kings  23:29,  30), 
wickedness  reasserted  itself  and  thereafter  proceeded 
unchecked. 

The  Jews  having  appointed  Josiah's  son,  Jehoa- 
haz, to  succeed  him,  Egypt's  victorious  Pharaoh- 
nechoh  removed  him  and  appointed  another  son, 
Jehoiakim,  exacting  heavy  tribute.  But  the  rising 
power  of  Babylon  prevailed  over  declining  Egypt 
(77  Kings  24:1),  and  Judah  became  subject  to  Baby- 
lon. Later  rebellion  brought  Nebuchadrezzar's1 
chastening  hand.  When  Jehoiakim's  son,  Jehoiachin? 
had  reigned  three  months,  he  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Babylon  (as  Jeremiah  had  predicted — Jeremiah 
22:20-30)  with  many  others,  and  Nebuchadrezzar 
installed  Zedekiah  as  king  in  Judah.  (77  Kings  24: 
10-18.)  It  is  at  this  point  that  our  Book  of  Mormon 
narrative  begins.  (1  Nephi  1:4.) 

Because  the  Jews  were  unrepentant,  it  fell  to 
Jeremiah's  sad  lot  to  be  constantly  forecasting 
national  doom  —  a  prediction,  moreover,  which  his 
enemies  could  invest  with  traitorous  implications. 
For  this,  his  life  was  threatened  (Jeremiah  11:21; 
26:8,  9) ;  he  was  beaten  and  put  in  the  stocks  (20:2) ; 
beaten  and  imprisoned  (37:15);  and  sunk  in  mud 
(38:6).  Despite  all  this  and  more,  he  courageously 
persisted  in  repeating  the  message  entrusted  to  him. 

As  the  Babylonian  nemesis  closed  in,  the  Lord 
stepped  up  His  offensive  for  righteousness.  In  Zede- 
kiah's  first  year  "many  prophets"  raised  their  warn- 
ing voices.  (1  Nephi  1:4.)  Lehi  was  one  of  them. 
He  met  with  the  traditional  response  —  ridicule  and 
hate.  His  life  was  in  danger,  for  killing  prophets  had 
become  almost  a  national  pastime.  But  under  God's 
inspiration  he  led  his  family  away,  and  they  journ- 
eyed toward  a  choice  land  of  destiny. 

Lehi  and  his  family  had  lived  in  "the  land  of 
Jerusalem"  in  the  political  and  religious  background 


iSee  Jeremiah  32:1,  28;  etc.  The  familiar  form,  Nebuchadnezzar 
(II  Kings  24:1,  etc.)  is  an  error — see  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909;  page  649. 

2Also  referred  to  as  Coniah,  by  Jeremiah. 


described  above.  They  were  doubtless  familiar  with 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  —  he  and  Lehi  probably 
knew  each  other  —  and  some,  at  least,  of  Jeremiah's 
sufferings  for  the  truth  would  have  been  known  to 
them.  In  the  political  events  of  the  past  few  years, 
too,  at  least  a  partial  fulfilment  of  that  great  proph- 
et's predictions  would  have  been  apparent.  Lehi's 
family  might  therefore  all  have  been  expected  to 
believe  Jeremiah's  words  and  to  act  accordingly. 

Not  so,  however.  Laman  and  Lemuel  were  in 
constant  rebellion.  They  regretted  leaving  their  fine 
home  and  their  material  wealth  and  did  not  believe 
that  Jerusalem  could  be  destroyed  as  predicted.  (1 
Nephi  2:11-13;  see  also  7:6,  7.)  They  endorsed  the 
people's  way  of  life  there.  (1  Nephi  17:20-22.) 
Their  resentment  and  rebellion  manifested  itself  in 
murderous  intent,  (1  Nephi  7: 16;  16: 37.)  In  short, 
they  were  like  the  Jews  they  had  left  behind.  Their 
hearts  could  not  be  permanently  softened  even  by 
clear-cut  heavenly  manifestations.  (1  Nephi  3:29; 
7:17,  18;  17:52-55.) 

As  always,  God's  prophet  was  vindicated.  After 
a  while  Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon and  sought  alliance  with  Egypt.  Against  Jere- 
miah's pleadings  and  warnings  he  refused  to  honor 
his  covenants  with  Babylon.  Jerusalem  was  duly  be- 
sieged and  burned,  Zedekiah's  sons  and  many  others 
were  killed,  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken 
away  to  Babylon.  Jeremiah  was  allowed  to  stay  in 
Palestine.     His  end  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

Despite  all  they  had  observed  and  experienced, 
Lehi's  older  sons,  like  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  did  not 
believe  Jeremiah's  words  would  be  fulfilled.  How 
could  this  be  when  the  evidence  was  so  strong?  In 
rebuking  his  brothers,  the  faithful  Nephi  suggested 
an  answer:  they  had  seen  and  heard  the  angel  —  but 
they  could  not  feel  his  words.     (1  Nephi  17:45.) 

For  both  youth  and  age  this  is  the  message.  We 
believe  and  act  upon  the  words  of  the  Lord  through 
His  prophets,  now  as  in  ancient  times,  when  we  "feel" 
them.  Laman  and  Lemuel  did  not  feel  the  prophetic 
words,  and  they  came  to  a  bad  end.  Nephi  did  feel 
the  words  and,  accordingly,  lived  a  good  life.  Culti- 
vating the  "feeling,"  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  is 
what  leads  to  a  life  of  faith  and  righteousness. 
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As  you  study  in  the  classroom,  do  research,  and 

perform  temple  ordinances,  you  will  come  to  know 

the  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  genealogy?" 


AS  converts  come  into  the  Church  and  as  children 
born  into  the  Church  grow  to  maturity,  they 
learn  that  each  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  expected  to  compile  a 
genealogy  of  his  or  her  ancestors.  The  questions  are 
naturally  asked:  "Why  genealogy?  Why  should  /  be 
interested  in  genealogy?  What  has  genealogy  to  do 
with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  or  with  me?"  Those 
well  read  in  the  scriptures  might  even  quote  Titus 
3:9  where  Paul  wrote:  "But  avoid  foolish  questions, 
and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings  about 
the  law;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain." 

Thus  the  question  is  a  good  one,  "Why  geneal- 
ogy?" 

Though  the  scriptures  speak  but  little  of  "gen- 
ealogy," much  is  written  concerning  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  What  just,  kind,  merciful  Father  in  heaven 
would  be  so  heartless  as  to  provide  for  some  of  His 
children  to  come  into  His  presence  through  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  and  condemn  the  rest  to  eternal 
damnation  because  they  were  born  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus  or  because  they  were  born  in  a  land  where 
the  Gospel  was  unknown?  This  condemnation  of 
some  of  God's  children  comes  from  not  understand- 
ing the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  Every  one  of 
God's  children  is  precious  to  Him;  and  He  desires 
that  each  one  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  accepting  it,  and 
of  making  covenants  which  will  bring  that  person 
back  into  His  presence. 

The  work  of  providing  an  opportunity  to  accept 
the  Gospel  beyond  the  grave  was  initiated  by  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  as  we  read  in  the  scriptures.  (I  Peter 
3:18-20  and  4:6.)  Acceptance  of  the  Gospel  comes 
through  the  covenant  of  baptism.  Those  now  living 
who  love  their  ancestors  may  perform  baptisms  vi- 
cariously for  the  dead.  The  dead  may  then  accept 
and  be  judged  the  same  as  if  they  had  heard  and 
accepted  the  Gospel  while  living  on  the  earth.  Paul 
cites  baptism  for  the  dead  (/  Corinthians  15:29)  as 
one  of  his  proofs  for  the  reality  of  the  resurrection. 
Salvation  of  the  dead  is  important.    It  is  a  principle 


(For  Course  21,  lesson  of  January   10,   "Vicarious  Work  for  the 
Dead";  and  of  general  interest.) 
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by  Elder  Theodore  M.  Burton 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve* 


of  the  Gospel  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  128:18),  so 
important  that  Malachi  (Joseph  Smith  2:38,  39) 
wrote  that  unless  the  hearts  of  the  children  were 
turned  to  do  this  work  of  saving  their  fathers  by 
welding  together  all  generations  of  men  into  one 
glorious  family  under  Jesus  Christ,  the  purposes  of 
earth  life  would  be  utterly  wasted. 

If  we  understand  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  we 
will  seek  out  our  ancestors  and  perform  the  neces- 
sary temple  work  for  them.  Before  we  can  do  this 
temple  work,  however,  we  must  positively  identify 
that  person  for  whom  the  work  is  to  apply.  This 
requires  us  to  gather  genealogy  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fying each  member  of  our  family  in  a  chain  back 
to  Adam,  who  also  made  his  covenant  with  Jesus 
Christ.  (See  Moses  6:64-68.)  We  are  not  concerned 
so  much  with  genealogy  as  we  are  with  salvation  for 
the  dead,  for  which  genealogy  is  a  prerequisite.  A 
person  who  merely  gathers  his  genealogy  has  only 
done  part  of  the  task.  Until  the  vicarious  work  is 
done  in  the  temple,  the  job  is  only  half  done. 

Once  we  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
saving  all  the  children  of  God,  the  question  arises, 
"How  do  I  begin  genealogical  work?"  Under  the 
correlated  plan  of  teaching  the  Gospel,  genealogical 
work  has  been  assigned  to  the  priesthood  with  the 
high  priests  assuming  leadership  in  this  work.  Class- 
work  in  genealogy  is  provided  under  the  direction  of 
the  stake  president  and  the  bishop. 

In  priesthood  classes  and  particularly  in  Sunday 
School,  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  taught  to 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  work  of  salvation 
of  the  dead.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Sunday  School 
teachers  to  motivate  their  students  to  do  genealogi- 
cal work  by  explaining  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  such  clarity  and 
logic  that  the  students  have  a  foundation  of  under- 
standing on  which  to  build.  Solomon  in  instructing 
his  son  said,  "...  with  all  thy  getting  get  under- 
standing." (Proverbs  4:7.)  If  Sunday  School  stu- 
dents understand  the  "whys"  and  "wherefores"  of 

*  Elder  Burton  is  also  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Genealogical  Society. 


salvation  for  the  dead,  they  will  be  motivated  to 
gather  their  genealogy  and  go  to  the  temple  to  re- 
deem their  dead. 

Practical  instruction  in  genealogical  work  is  given 
in  the  family  class  in  MIA.  This  is  a  laboratory 
workshop  class  of  "genealogy  in  action."  Thus,  as 
home  teachers  find  families  who  need  help,  they  will 
refer  them  to  the  Sunday  School  for  instruction  in 
Gospel  principles  to  motivate  them  to  do  genealogy 
and  temple  work,  and  to  the  MIA  for  practical  in- 
struction in  actual  genealogical  research. 

Once  a  person  begins  to  do  genealogical  research, 
further  instruction  will  be  given  through  specialty 
classes  in  genealogy.  These  classes  are  organized 
by  the  high  priest  group  leader  in  the  ward  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop,  or  by  the  high  council  ad- 
viser in  the  stake  under  the  direction  of  the  stake 
president. 

The  Genealogical  Society  of  the  Church  gathers 
genealogical  information  from  all  over  the  world  and 
organizes  the  source  material  so  that  Church  mem- 
bers may  use  it  in  compiling  their  genealogies.  This 
library  of  information  now  contains  67,581  books  and 
374,647  hundred-foot  rolls  of  microfilmed  records. 
To  avoid  duplication  of  effort  the  Society  has  organ- 
ized a  Pedigree  Referral  Service  so  that  people  will 
know  what  other  persons  are  working  along  the 
same  or  similar  lines. 

The  Society  has  a  Temple  Record  Index  Bureau 
which  lists  every  ordinance  performed  in  every  tem- 
ple and  an  archive  which  lists  each  family  group 
sheet  where  temple  work  has  been  done.  Through 
the  use  of  electronic  computers,  the  work  of  check- 
ing sheets  submitted  by  Church  members  to  the  So- 
ciety is  being  mechanized  to  speed  up  the  clearing  of 
names  for  temple  ordinance  work.  By  establishing 
branch  libraries,  genealogical  source  material  is  being 
made  available  to  Church  members  everywhere. 
Thus  all  the  resources  of  the  Church  are  available  to 
assist  those  who  catch  the  spirit  of  Elijah  and  who 
seek  to  assist  in  the  salvation  of  God's  children. 


Library  File  Reference:  Genealogy. 
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The  Diamond  and  Its  Imitation 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 

Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do 
.  .  .  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  .  .  .  And  when 
thou  pray  est,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are: 
for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen 
of  men.  .  .  .  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the 
hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance:  for  they  disfigure 
their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast. 

Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall 
we  eat?  or,  What  shall  we  drink?  or,  Wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed?  (For  after  all  these  things  do 
the  Gentiles  seek:)  for  your  heavenly  Father  know- 
eth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

— Matthew  6:2,  5,  16,  31-33. 

"We  called  her  'Goldilocks'  because  of  the  bright- 
ness of  her  countenance  and  the  gold  in  her  hair. 
We  had  waited  a  long  time  for  her  arrival,  and  we 
promised  our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  would  try 
to  treat  her  in  a  manner  that  would  be  pleasing  to 
Him,  because  we  realized  that  she  was  His  child 
as  well  as  ours.  Of  course,  we  have  made  mistakes 
and  fallen  short  of  the  mark,  but  the  Lord  knows 
how  much  we  love  her. 

"We  tried  to  prepare  her  for  her  first  day  at 
school,  and  we  both  walked  with  her  to  the  school 
house.  The  teachers  were  kind  and  did  everything 
they  could  to  make  her  feel  at  ease. 

"After  a  time  she  adjusted  very  well  to  her  new 
experiences  and  her  new  friends.  But  then  there 
came  the  day  when  we  noticed  a  certain  sadness  and 
frustration  in  her  behavior.  She  began  presenting 
excuses  for  not  going  to  school.  Because  we  could 
talk  to  each  other  and  reveal  our  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings,  she  finally  told  us  about  her  problem. 
'Some  of  the  girls  play  together,  and  one  day  when 

I  tried  to  play  with  them 
they  said  I  couldn't  be- 
cause I  didn't  wear  the 
right  kind  of  sweater. 
That  kind  of  sweater 
costs  a  lot  of  money, 
Daddy.  Why  must  I 
have  one?' 

"As  I  lay  in  my  bed 
that  night  and  thought 
of  this  precious  child  and 
felt  her  pain  and  sorrow, 
I  cried." 

"They   said    that   I    couldn't  %      %      % 

play  with  them  because  .  .  ." 


Jim  was  intellectually  gifted.  During  his  first 
years  in  school  he  did  very  well  and  brought  home 
report  cards  of  which  any  parents  could  be  proud. 
He  was  also  well  liked  by  his  classmates,  especially 
the  boys. 

But  when  he  reached  his  teens  a  certain  undefin- 
able  change  gradually  came  over  him.  He  no  longer 
studied  as  he  once  had  done.  When  he  was  15,  he 
began  placing  pressure  upon  his  father  to  get  him 
his  own  car.  "But  we  have  one  car,"  said  his  father, 
"and  as  soon  as  you  have  your  driver's  license,  you 
can  take  it." 

"Ah,  Dad,"  said  Jim,  "all  the  other  kids  in  our 
gang  have  been  promised 
cars   by    their    parents. 
I'll  be  an  odd  ball  if  I 
don't  have  one." 

"Jim,"  replied  his  fa- 
ther, "you  know  we  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  money; 
and  I  want  us  to  spend 
what  we  have  as  wisely 
as  possible.  I  am  think- 
ing about  the  time  when 
you  will  be  old  enough 
to  go  on  a  mission  and 
also  attend  college.  You 
cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too;  you  have 
to  make  a  choice." 


One  day  Jim  made  his  choice; 
he  bought  for  himself  a  car. 


One  day  Jim  made  his  choice  and  got  his  car; 
and  he  spent  long  hours  and  considerable  money  in 
obtaining  the  latest  gadgets  for  it  and  in  keeping  it 
polished,  inside  and  out.  Some  years  later,  after 
having  missed  both  his  mission  and  college  experi- 
ences, he  asked  himself  in  a  moment  of  reflectiveness 
why  the  car  had  meant  so  much  to  him.  And  he 
found  himself  wishing  he  might  live  those  days  over 
again. 


"There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  was  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day:  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus, 
which  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring 
to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table:  moreover  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his 
sores.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died, 
and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom: 


(For  Course  25,  lessons  of  January  10-31  and  February  7,  "Honor 
Thy  Father  and  Thy  Mother,"  "Beliefs  and  Feelings,"  and  "As  the 
Twig  Is  Bent";  and  of  general  interest.) 
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the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried;  And  in 
hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and 
seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom. 
And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip 
of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame.  And  Abraham  said,  Son 
remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy 
good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things:  but 
now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented.  And 
beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed:  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence 
to  you  cannot;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that 
would  come  from  thence.  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee 
therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  send  him  to  my 
father's  house:   for  I 


have  five  brethren;  that 
he  may  testify  unto 
them,  lest  they  also 
come  into  this  place  of 
torment.  Abraham  saith 
unto  him,  They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets; 
let  them  hear  them.  And 
he  said,  Nay,  father 
Abraham:  but  if  one 
went  unto  them  from 
the  dead,  they  will  re- 
pent. And  he  said  unto 
him,  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded, though  one  rose  from  the  dead."    (Luke 

16:19-31.) 

*     *     * 

Some  values  are  like  diamonds,  they  are  of  great 
worth.  Their  worth  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  permit 
us  to  attain  lasting  joy,  salvation  and  exaltation. 
"Seek  ...  for  wisdom,  and  behold,  the  mysteries  of 
God  shall  be  unfolded  unto  you,  and  then  shall  you 
be  made  rich.  Behold,  he  that  hath  eternal  life  is 
rich."   (Doctrine  and  Covenants  6:7.) 

Some  values  are  like  the  glass  imitation  of  the 
diamond.  They  may  provide  some  satisfaction — 
recognition  of  a  kind,  perhaps;  but  they  have  little 
intrinsic  and  permanent  worth.  To  prevent  a  child 
from  associating  with  a  group  because  she  did  not 
have  the  right  kind  of  sweater  is  to  violate  one  of 
the  great  commandments  given  by  the  Lord.  We 
are  all  His  children;  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters; 
and  it  was  He  who  said:  "A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you. .  .  ."  (John  13:34.)  Think  what  the  mem- 
bers of  that  group  of  children  might  have  obtained 
from  the  friendship  of  a  fellow  human  being!    Think 


Art  by  Bill  Johnson. 


There   was  a  beggar   named 
Lazarus  who  sat  by  the  gate. 


what  they  might  have  given  to  her  by  way  of  under- 
standing, social  skill,  kindness,  and  growth! 

An  automobile  is  a  pleasurable  possession.  But 
when  it  is  purchased  "to  be  seen  of  men"  and  at  the 
expense  of  such  experiences  as  a  mission  or  college, 
one  has  acquired  the  glass  imitation  instead  of  the 
diamond. 

The  rich  man,  too,  placed  his  emphasis  upon  the 
wrong  things.  "For  what  shall  it  profit  an  individual, 
if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  Let  us  be  wiser  than  he  while  there  is  still 
time.  It  is  all  right  to  have  symbols,  provided  they 
stand  for  the  right  things.  I  read  the  other  day 
that  "  'The  Beatles'  are  now  a  one  hundred-million- 
dollar,  worldwide  industry,  with  more  than  three 
hundred  commodities  listed  under  their  label;  and 
their  biggest  appeal  is   to   the   7-  to  13 -year  age 


»i 


group 

Certainly  there  are  many  fine  things  about  "The 
Beatles"  as  individuals,  but  one  of  the  things  that  is 
wrong  about  their  hundred-million-dollar  industry  is 
that  millions  of  young  people  are  trying  to  use  these 
entertainers  as  a  substitute  for  the  young  peoples' 
growth  or  as  a  symbol  of  a  recognition  which  they 
themselves  do  not  possess. 

The  real  diamond  of  recognition  is  for  each  in- 
dividual to  become  more  like  his  Heavenly  Father 
and  the  Saviour.  Mormon,  in  his  last  letter  to  his 
son,  Moroni,  defined  this  well  when  he  said: 

My  son,  be  faithful  in  Christ .  .  .  but  may  Christ 
lift  thee  up,  and  may  his  sufferings  and  death  .  .  . 
and  his  mercy  and  long-suffering,  and  the  hope  of 
his  glory  and  of  eternal  life,  rest  in  your  mind  for- 
ever. (Moroni  9:25.) 

lSydney  J.  Harris,  Deseret  News,  July  9,  1964. 
Library  File  Reference:  Spiritual  values. 


SUGGESTED  AGENDA  FOR  HOME  EVENING 


I.  Prayer. 
II.  Hymn:   "O  My  Father." 

III.  The  Diamond  and  Its  Imitation: 

a.  Let  members  of  the  family  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions:  Why  do  we  buy  rings?  Why  do 
some  people  build  houses  that  are  much  larger 
than  they  need?  Why  do  some  people  spend 
much  more  money  than  they  can  afford  for  a 
casket?  Why  are  "The  Beatles"  idolized  by 
millions   of  people   all   over  the   world? 

b.  Have  someone  read  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus.  What  do  various  members 
of  the  family  think  the  Saviour  was  trying  to 
teach  with  this  parable? 

IV.  Closing  hymn  (to  be  selected  by  members  of  the 
family) . 

V.  Closing  prayer. 

VI.  Refreshments   and   other   appropriate    activities. 
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GOLD  FROM  ANCIENT  AMERICA 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission 
from  the  Church  News,  Aug.  8,  1964,  page  16. 

"The  World  of  Ancient  Gold"  exhibit  in  the 
Traveland  Transportation  Pavilion  at  the  World's 
Fair  has  more  than  passing  interest  for  Latter-day- 
Saints. 

This  display  of  pre-Columbian  art  brings  evi- 
dence once  again  of  the  fabulous  wealth  in  gold  pos- 
sessed by  ancient  Americans  and  their  remarkable 
skill  in  working  it. 

Among  other  pieces  in  the  exhibit  are  an  1,100- 
year-old  two-headed  monkey  from  Panama;  a  golden 
beetle  and  soaring  condor,  also  from  Panama;  a  ser- 
pent and  a  crocodile  from  11th  century  Columbia, 
and  other  items  of  priceless  value. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  of  the  skill  and  artis- 
try of  ancient  Americans  and  of  their  use  of  gold, 
which  included  the  manufacture  of  gold  plates  for 
decoration  as  well  as  for  record  keeping. 

Archaeologists  are  finding  increased  proof  of  this 
as  they  proceed  with  their  work.  Historians,  of 
course,  are  familiar  with  the  seizure  of  fortunes  in 
gold  as  the  pillaging  explorers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  swept  over  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America.1 

To  the  ancients  in  America,  gold  was  not  as  pre- 
cious for  wealth  as  it  was  sacred,  always  linked  with 
religious  worship.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  then 
that  they  would  use  it  also  for  preserving  their  an- 
cient scriptures — the  writings  of  their  prophets  and 
the  revelations  of  God. 

But  using  metal  plates  for  important  records  did 
not  originate  with  the  early  Americans,  much  as  they 
seem  to  have  followed  this  custom.  It  was  actually 
a  worldwide  practice  in  ancient  times,  a  fact  which 
has  come  to  light  only  recently,  and  which  has  been 
a  surprise  to  students  of  ancient  writings  who  sup- 
posed that  papyrus,  stone,  parchment,  and  clay  tab- 
lets were  all  that  were  used. 

In  recent  years  archaeologists  have  found  ancient 
metal  plates,  many  of  them  containing  engravings, 


some  with  important  government  records,  in  more 
than  60  locations. 

They  have  been  found  in  Java,  Siam,  India,  Pak- 
istan, Iran,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Lebanon,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  lower  Galilee 
in  Palestine,  Southern  Arabia,  South  and  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  included  some  records  en- 
graved on  copper,  the  latest  discovery  of  its  kind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  finds  of  them  all  was 
in  Persia,  giving  us  the  record  of  Darius  I.  (518  B.C.) 
It  was  inscribed  on  both  gold  and  silver  plates  in 
three  languages  and  sealed  in  a  stone  box.  Photo- 
graphs of  this  box  show  that  it  resembles  the  exact 
description  Joseph  Smith  gave  of  the  box  in  which 
the  Book'  of  Mormon  plates  were  found. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Inca  Emperor  Atahualpa 
attempted  to  ransom  himself  from  Pizarro  he  offered 
a  room  full  of  gold — 13,000  pounds  of  it,  which,  of 
course,  Pizarro  accepted,  but  he  still  strangled  the 
Inca  king. 

Christopher  Columbus  took  a  good  deal  of  gold 
home  with  him.  The  tower  in  which  he  stored  it 
still  stands  at  the  water's  edge  in  Saville,  Spain, 
where  he  outfitted  some  of  his  ships. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  wealth  in 
sacred  gold  possessed  by  these  ancient  Americans. 
It  is  significant  that  gold  figures  from  those  his- 
toric countries  now  find  their  way  to  the  world's 
greatest  public  exhibit. 

They  may  help  to  interest  some  of  the  throngs 
who  will  see  them  in  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Amer- 
icans were  a  mighty  people,  highly  skilled  in  the  arts, 
and  particularly  in  the  use  of  this  yellow  metal  to 
which  they  attached  such  sacred  significance. 


Library  File  Reference:  America — Antiquities. 


(For  Course  11,  lesson  of  January  31,  "Origin  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon";  for  Course  15,  lesson  of  January  24,  "Structure  and  Purpose 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon";  for  Course  29,  lesson  of  February  7, 
"The  Book  of  Mormon";  and  of  general  interest.) 

iSee  "Others  Kept  Records  on  Metal  Plates,  Too,"  by  Franklin 
S.  Harris,  Jr.,  The  Instructor,  October,   1957,  page  318. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Dec.  20,  1964 
Christmas  Worship  Service 

Jan.  3,  1965 
Pupil  Advancement;  New  Courses  Begin 
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From  a  painting  by 
Edward  T.  Grigware 


The  Dawn  Of 

Christianity 

In  Hawaii 


Edward  Grigware  has  contributed 
beautifully  to  L.D.S.  culture  by  his 
famous  Cody  murals  and  paintings 
in  the  Los  Angeles  temple.  This 
picture  was  taken  as  he  completed 
the  Hawaiian  mural,  just  prior  to 
his  death. 


f 


Reproduced  for  The  Instructor 

by  Wheelwright  Lithographing  Co. 


This  painting  is  located  on  the  south  wall  of  the  guest  reception  foyer  at  The  Church  College  of 
Hawaii,  Laie.  The  text  quoted  below,  describing  it,  was  written  by  Edward  L.  Clissold  and  is  inscribed 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  foyer: 

"  f  I  "^  he  first  Christian  Missionaries  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  1820.  Their  efforts  to  convert  the  native 
|  Hawaiians  were  hindered  by  the  superstitions  and  priestcraft  associated  with  the  ancient  gods  of 
the  Islands.  Reasoning  and  devoted  service  won  over  some  of  the  royalty  and  a  few  of  the  people,  but 
national  conversion  awaited  positive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  old  religious  system. 

"This  came  in  December,  1824,  when  Kapiolani,  daughter  of  the  great  chief,  Keawe-Mauhili,  de- 
termined to  break  the  spell  of  the  belief  in  Pele,  the  dread  Goddess  of  the  Volcano. 

"After  a  journey  of  about  120  miles,  mostly  on  foot  from  Kealakekua,  she  spent  the  night  on  the 
eastern  brink  of  the  volcano.  The  next  morning  Kapiolani  and  her  company  of  some  eighty  persons  de- 
scended over  five  hundred  feet  to  the  'Black  Ledge.'  Therein  full  view  of  the  grand,  but  terrifying  action 
of  the  inner  crater,  she  ate  the  berries  consecrated  to  Pele,  threw  stones  into  the  burning  lake,  and  ut- 
tered this  fateful  challenge: 

Jehovah  is  my  God.  He  kindled  these  fires.  I  fear  not  Pele.  If  I  perish  by  her  anger,  then 
you  may  fear  Pele;  but  if  I  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  he  preserves  me  when  breaking  her  tabus,  then 
you  must  fear  and  serve  Him  alone.  .  . . 

"Only  the  restless  glow  of  the  lava  answered  her  challenge.  The  spell  of  Pele  was  broken." 

(For  Course   8,   lesson   of  December    13,   "Israel   and   Idol   Worship";   and  of  general  interesr.) 
LIBRARY    FILE    REFERENCE:    Hawaii  —  religions. 


LEHI  AND 

HIS  FAMILY 

OBEY  GOD 

A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 

I,  Nephi,  having  been  born  of  goodly  parents, 
therefore  I  was  taught  somewhat  in  all  the  learning 
of  my  father l  Nephi  1:1. 

A  long  time  ago,  six  hundred  years  before  the 
baby  Jesus  was  born,  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem a  man  named  Lehi.  With  him  lived  his  lovely 
wife,  Sariah,  and  their  four  sons. 

Theirs  was  a  wonderful  family.  They  lived  in 
a  good  home  and  had,  we  believe,  good  food,  good 
clothes,  and  many  other  things  that  made  life  happy 
and  comfortable  for  them.  Best  of  all,  they  had 
each  other.  And  most  of  the  family  had  a  great  love 
for  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Lehi  tried  to  teach  the  other  people  in  Jeru- 
salem to  love  God,  too;  but  they  would  not  listen. 
They  would  not  listen  to  the  many  other  prophets 
who  came  to  Jerusalem  prophesying  that  the  people 
must  repent  or  the  great  city  would  be  destroyed, 
and  they  were  not  willing  to  listen  to  Lehi.  [End  of 
Scene  I.] 

One  day  Lehi  became  so  worried  about  his  friends 
and  the  other  people  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  that  he 
prayed  with  all  his  heart  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
about  them.  He  wondered  what  he  could  do  to  get 
them  to  listen  to  the  warnings  they  had  received. 
In  answer  to  his  prayer,  Lehi  received  a  wonderful 
vision  in  which  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  great  and  beautiful  city  of  Jerusalem  would  be 
destroyed.  Again  he  went  among  the  people  and 
preached  to  them,  telling  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.     Again  they  refused  to  listen. 

Sometime  after  this  the  Lord  spoke  to  Lehi  "in 
a  dream"  and  told  him  to  "take  his  family  and  de- 
part into  the  wilderness."  (A  wilderness  is  a  tract 
of  land  inhabited  by  wild  animals;  a  region  as  of 
forest  or  desert.)  He  was  to  take  them  away  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  wickedness  there.  (1  Nephi  2:2.) 
[End  of  Scene  II.] 

(For  Course  1,  lessons  of  January  3  and  February  28,  "I  Am  in 
a  Family"  and  "We  Work  Together  in  Our  Home";  and  for  Course 
la,  lessons  of  January  3  and  10,  "Our  Fathers  and  Mothers"  and 
"Heavenly  Father  Wants  Us  To  Help.") 


Without  question  Lehi  and  Sariah  made  prepara- 
tions to  leave  their  beautiful,  comfortable  home,  their 
gold  and  silver,  all  other  precious  possessions,  and 
their  many  friends.  All  that  they  took  with  them 
were  their  food,  their  clothing,  other  necessary  pro- 
visions, and  some  tents  in  which  to  sleep. 

For  the  boys,  getting  ready  for  this  journey  was 
probably  quite  exciting.  There  were  camels  to  pre- 
pare and  pack  with  the  food  and  other  provisions 
they  would  need.  The  family  would  likely  ride  on 
some  of  the  camels.  Others  would  carry  provisions 
and  equipment.  They  must  have  taken  quite  a  lot 
of  food  and  other  necessities  since  they  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going  nor  what  they  would  find 
there. 

As  soon  as  all  these  things  had  been  gathered 
and  prepared,  Lehi  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded 
him;  he  departed  into  the  wilderness.  (See  1  Nephi 
2:3,  4.)     [End  of  Scene  III.] 

For  three  days  Lehi,  Sariah,  and  their  family 
traveled.  On  the  third  day  they  came  to  a  beautiful 
valley  with  a  river  flowing  through  it.  There  they 
pitched  their  tents  by  the  side  of  the  river  and 
paused  to  rest  from  the  hardships  of  their  journey. 
Lehi  was  so  grateful  for  the  blessings  he  had  received 
that  he  "built  an  altar  of  stones,  and  made  an  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord,  and  gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
our  God."  (1  Nephi  2:1.)     [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

Now  you  know  that  some  people  are  better  trav- 
elers than  others.  Some  can  be  so  pleasant  and  enjoy 
all  the  new  things  they  see  and  do.  Others  get 
tired  and  grumble  and  growl.  And  that  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Lehi's  family. 

As  soon  as  the  family  was  settled,  the  two  older 
brothers  began  to  murmur  (or  complain)  against 
their  father.  They  were  angry  and  upset  that  he 
"had  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  Jerusalem."  They 
were  now  sorry  that  they  had  left  "their  gold  and 
their  silver  and  their  precious  things  to  perish  (die) 
in  the  wilderness."  They  began  to  be  like  the  peo- 
ple they  had  left.  They  did  not  believe  that  Jeru- 
salem, that  great  city,  could  be  destroyed  according 
to  the  words  of  the  prophets.  And  they  were  like 
unto  the  Jews  who  were  at  Jerusalem,  who  sought 
to  take  away  the  life  of  their  father,  Lehi.  (See  1 
Nephi  2:11-14.)  Can  you  imagine  anyone  getting  so 
angry  and  upset  that  he  would  even  think  about  do- 
ing this? 

Lehi  had  no  trouble  with  his  other  sons,  Sam  and 
Nephi.  They  believed  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  Lehi 
had  taught  it  to  them,  and  in  so  believing  they  were 
a  great  comfort  to  their  father  and  mother. 

One  day  the  Lord  spoke  to  Nephi,  so  pleased  was 
He  with  Nephi's  faith  and  obedience.  The  Lord  told 
Nephi  that  as  long  as  he  kept  His  commandments, 
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he  should  prosper  (succeed).  God  promised  him  also, 
as  He  had  promised  Lehi,  that  He  would  bring  these 
people  to  a  choice  land  which  had  been  prepared  for 
this  special  family.  It  was  to  be  a  land  more  choice 
than  any  other  in  all  the  world.  The  Lord  told 
Nephi,  also,  that  if  he  kept  God's  other  command- 
ments, he  would  be  a  ruler  and  a  teacher  over  his 
brethren.      [End  of  Scene  V.] 

After  the  Lord  had  spoken  in  this  manner  to  him, 
Nephi  returned  to  the  tent  of  his  father.  We  im- 
agine that  he  was  going  to  tell  Lehi  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  had  happened  to  him,  but  while  he 
was  there  he  learned  something  else.  He  learned 
that  God  had  something  very  important  for  him  and 
his  brothers  to  do.  They  were  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem to  obtain  the  brass  plates  (or  records)  from 
a  man  named  Laban.  These  records  were  so 
important  and  so  valuable  that  God  wanted 
Lehi  to  have  them  and  to  take  them  with  him  to 
this  new  and  very  choice  land.  On  these  plates 
were  the  records  of  their  forefathers  (their  grand- 
parents, their  great-grandparents,  and  other  rela- 
tives) ;  also  a  history  of  the  Jews.  It  was  important 
that  Lehi  and  his  family  should  have  them. 

To  go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  get  these  records 
from  Laban  would  not  be  easy,  but  Nephi  was  not 
afraid.  He  knew  that  the  Lord  would  be  with  him 
and  his  brothers  to  help  them,  since  "...  the  Lord 
giveth  no  commandments  unto  the  children  of  men, 
save  he  shall  prepare  a  way  for  them  that  they  may 
accomplish  the  thing  which  he  commandeth  them." 
(1  Nephi  3:7.)  With  the  Lord  as  his  helper,  Nephi 
knew  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  records.  With- 
out hesitating  at  all,  he  and  his  brothers  started 
toward  Jerusalem,  that  wicked  city  from  which  they 
all  had  come  shortly  before. 

To  do  as  the  Lord  commanded  was  not  easy; 
but  knowing  that  He  had  a  good  reason  for  wanting 
them  to  get  the  records,  they,  with  Nephi  as  their 
leader,  did  get  them.  As  they  returned  to  their  par- 
ents, they  brought  with  them  Zoram,  a  servant  of 
Laban. 

Nephi  tells  us  that  when  they  arrived  back  at 
their  encampment,  their  father  "was  filled  with  joy" 
and  also  their  mother  "was  exceeding  glad,  for  she 
truly  had  mourned  because  of  us."  (1  Nephi  5:1.) 
[End  of  Scene  VI.] 
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Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  This  Presentation: 

Lehi  sitting.   (BM58.) 

The    multitude    demonstrating    their    anger    and    disbelief. 

(BM59.) 
Lehi  kneeling.  (BM60.) 
Lehi  and  his  family  leaving  Jerusalem  for  the  wilderness. 


Their  camels  are  loaded  with  supplies  and  belongings. 
(BM61.) 

The  family  kneeling.    (BM62.) 

The  four  sons  seated  in  front  of  Lehi,  listening  to  his  in- 
structions.   (BM63.) 

Nephi,  his  brothers,  and  Zoram,  the  servant  of  Laban,  re- 
turning to  Lehi  and  Sariah  in  the  wilderness.  (BM64.) 

Lehi  and  Sariah,  overjoyed,  greeting  their  sons  and  Zoram. 
(BM65.) 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  A  street  scene  in  Jerusalem. 

Action:  Lehi  is  seen  preaching  to  his  friends  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  (BM58.)  They  are  angry 
with  him  and  reject  his  message.   (BM59.) 
Scene  II: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Lehi  is  seen  kneeling  in  prayer.  (BM60.)  He  is 
asking  the  Lord  to  bless  him  so  that  the  people 
will  listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets  and  re- 
pent. 
Scene  III: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Lehi  and  his  family  are  about  to  leave  on  the 
journey  into  the  wilderness.  (BM61.)  They  have 
been  commanded  by  God  to  do  this. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene  in  the  wilderness. 

Action:  Lehi  is  seen  kneeling  at  an  altar  made  of 
stones.  (BM60.)  He  is  offering  a  sacrifice  to  God 
to  express  the  gratitude,  appreciation,  and  love  that 
he  and  his  family  feel.   (BM62.) 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:   Same  as   Scene  IV. 

Action:  Lehi  is  seen  seated  in  front  of  his  tent.  (BM58.) 
His  four  sons  are  seated  in  front  of  him.  (BM63.) 
He  is  telling  them  that  God  has  commanded  them 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  bring  back  the  brass 
plates  which  are  sacred  records  of  their  people. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery:   Same  as  Scene  IV. 

Action:  Lehi  and  Sariah  are  seen  welcoming  their  four 
sons  back  from  Jerusalem.  (BM65.)  They  have 
brought  with  them  Zoram,  the  servant  of  Laban. 
(BM64.)   They  are  welcomed. 
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JUNIOR   SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn 
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THEIR  TALKS  ARE 
YOUR  ASSIGNMENT,  TOO 


In  Junior  Sunday  School  as  in  Senior  Sunday 
School,  inspirational  presentations  (2  ^-minute 
talks)  should  be  based  on  lesson  materials  in  the 
student's  class.  For  this  reason,  the  responsibility 
for  the  assignment  of  talks  and  their  development 
rests  with  the  teacher. 

A  well-prepared  lesson  given  by  the  teacher  is 
the  first  step.  Children  should  understand  the  out- 
lined concepts  of  the  lesson.  Discussions  and  ques- 
tions help  the  teacher  to  know  what  should  be  clari- 
fied. After  a  lesson  has  been  presented,  there  are 
many  suggested  activities  to  use,  such  as  retelling 
stories,  simple  dramatizing,  or  drawing  pictures  of 
characters  in  the  stories.  These  drawings  may  be 
used  by  class  members  the  following  week  to  retell 
or  review  the  stories.  Special  assignments  may  be 
made  for  pupils  to  work  at  home  with  the  help  of 
their  parents  in  preparing  stories  to  retell.  The 
teacher  is  in  charge  of  what  is  to  be  given,  in  order 
that  the  talks  may  tie  in  with  the  lesson.  It  would 
be  most  helpful  for  children  to  give  the  presenta- 
tions to  their  families  before  they  give  them  in  class. 

"For  every  talk  delivered  in  the  worship  service, 
there  should  be  many  delivered  in  the  classes."1 
From  their  presentations  in  class,  selections  may  be 
made  for  the  worship  service. 


If  this  procedure  is  a  common  practice,  there  will 
always  be  children  prepared  and  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  worship  service.  In  some  Sunday  Schools 
all  these  steps  are  carried  out  after  advance  assign- 
ments for  inspirational  talks  have  been  given  to  the 
class.  In  either  case,  the  developing  of  a  talk  should 
be  a  normal  outgrowth  of  a  well-taught  lesson,  with 
the  teacher  responsible  for  its  growth. 

— Lorna  C.  Alder. 
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EXPRESSING    OUR  THANKS 

(Our  Cover) 

Almost  every  nation  and  people  have  established  a 
day  for  expressing  their  thankfulness.  Usually  this 
day  comes  after  crops  have  been  harvested.  A  day 
has  also  been  created  by  the  Lord  for  giving  thanks 
and  worshiping  Him. 

But  we  need  not  limit  the  giving  of  our  thanks  to 
one  day  in  the  year  or  even  to  one  day  in  the  week. 
We  should  continually  express  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  to  our  families,  friends,  and  associates  for 
the  things  we  enjoy  in  life.  And  the  best  way  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  is  by  our  actions. 

— Richard  E.  Scholle. 


(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  January  10,  "Mother  Is  in  a 
Family";  for  Course  la,  lesson  of  January  3,  "Our  Fathers 
and  Mothers";  and  for  Course  2,  lesson  of  November  22, 
"Thanksgiving,  a  Special  Thank-you  Day.") 
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Superintendents 


"The  improvement  of  teaching 
in  all  departments  is  of  major  con- 
cern, and  intensive  training  should 
be  given  in  the  faculty  meeting."1 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  an 
emergency  exists  in  a  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  teachers. 

"In  those  stakes  in  which  the 
wards  are  so  widely  scattered  that 
it  is  not  feasible  to  hold  Prepara- 
tion Meetings  monthly,  either  in  a 
central  place  or  on  a  regional  basis, 
the  in-service  teacher  improvement 
program  is  done  by  a  faculty  meet- 
ing held  in  each  ward  or  branch 
monthly  instead  of  by  a  monthly 
preparation  meeting."2 

This  is  the  recommendation  of 
your  superintendency.  Form  3  for 
reporting  your  monthly  attendance 
at  faculty  meeting  or  preparation 
meeting  now  has  two  columns — a 
separate  column  for  each  meeting. 

If  preparation  meetings  are  held, 
faculty  meeting  is  optional.  It 
does  afford  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  a  business  meeting  of  the 


lThe  Sunday  School  Handbook,  1964,  page  62. 
Wandbook,  pages  61,  62. 


Preparation  Meeting 
Is  Essential 


ward  faculty.  Home  teachers'  rela- 
tionships may  be  discussed.  Also 
carrying  forward  of  "We'll  Keep  a 
Welcome"  may  be  studied  so  that 
each  teacher  is  better  prepared  to 
make  application  of  the  principles 
involved  in  this  program. 

The  faculty  meeting,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  preparation  meeting,  is 
the  logical  opportunity  for  present- 
ing "We'll  Keep  a  Welcome"  pro- 
gram. Articles  appearing  monthly 
beginning  with  the  May,  1964,  In- 
structor on  "We'll  Keep  a  Wel- 
come" should  be  presented  to  the 
ward  faculty.  Each  monthly  lesson 
is  supported  by  a  tape  recording 
which  has  been  delivered  to  the 
stake  superintendent.  Copies  can 
be  made  and  each  ward  may  have 
a  copy  of  this  tape  by  inquiring  of 
the  superintendent. 

The  stake  board  should  bring  to 
the  faculty  meeting  the  Stake 
Board  Guidebook  material  provid- 
ed with  the  "We'll  Keep  a  Wel- 
come" program.  This  new  material 
presented  by  either  a  member  of 
the  stake  board  or  an  outstanding 


teacher  should  be  most  stimulating 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

Full  details  on  how  to  organize 
a  faculty  meeting  are  set  forth  in 
the  new  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
1964,  pages  61  and  62.  Stake  su- 
perintendents should  assist  ward 
superintendents  in  getting  these 
meetings  started.  In  all  events  the 
bishop  must  be  consulted,  and  his 
support  must  be  obtained. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the 
choosing  of  the  time  and  place  for 
this  meeting.  Oftentimes  the  bish- 
op holds  a  monthly  leadership 
meeting  which  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  a  faculty  meeting 
either  before  or  after  the  bishop's 
meeting. 

The  semiannual  report  of  Sun- 
day School  operations  for  June, 
1964,  indicates  that  only  11.53% 
of  the  new  teachers  appointed  to 
teach  Sunday  School  have  had 
teacher  training  classes.  The  facul- 
ty meeting  can  do  much  to  relieve 
this  situation. 

— Superintendent 
Lynn  S.  Richards. 


UNIVERSITY  STAKE  GRADUATES  76 


"A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he 
can  never  tell  where  his  influence 
stops,"  said  Henry  Adams,  an 
American  historian  and  educa- 
tor. Seventy-six  prospective  teach- 
ers who  will  affect  eternity  gradu- 
ated from  nine  teacher-training 
classes  in  University  Stake  this 
year. 

The  success  of  the  program  lay 
with  the  teacher  trainers  and  the 
ward  organizations.  In  each  ward, 
selected  members  were  called  to 
the  class  by  the  bishop  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  responsibili- 
ties associated  with  accepting  this 
call.    The  instructor  of  the  class 


was  appointed  with  great  care  by 
the  bishopric  and  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  working 
cooperatively  to  find  the  best  qual- 
ified person  in  the  ward. 

At  monthly  Preparation  Meet- 
ings the  instructors  shared  with 
each  other  the  procedures  and  vis- 
ual aids  which  they  had  found 
useful  in  their  classes.  They  also 
discussed  the  problems  they  had 
encountered  in  various  phases  of 
the  course.  This  opportunity  to 
compare  notes  and  exchange  ideas 
helped  to  stimulate  them  to  im- 
prove their  Sunday  School  classes. 

The  heart  of  the  program  was 


the  student  teaching  which  each 
instructor  was  encouraged  to  put 
into  practice  in  his  own  ward. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  wards 
did  not  have  Junior  Sunday  School 
classes  or  many  adult  classes,  the 
student  teaching  in  these  wards 
was  done  mainly  in  the  teacher- 
training  classes.  Some  wards  had 
better  student-teaching  programs 
than  others,  but  all  instructors 
worked  diligently  to  give  their 
students  the  most  practical  experi- 
ences possible.  Members  appre- 
ciated receiving  constructive  criti- 
cisms and  comments  from  their 
classmates  after  their  student 
teaching.  These  comments,  some 
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written,  some  oral,  enabled  each 
person  to  note  what  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses  were,  and  to  do 
better  the  next  time  he  taught.  It 
was  recognized  that  no  one  was 
perfect,  that  each  needed  to  build 


upon  his  strengths.    The  students  These    76    graduates   are    now 

were  also  encouraged  to   develop  available  to  the  bishops  for  service 

their  own  personal  file  of  teaching  in  their  wards  whenever  they  are 

materials,     beginning     with     the  needed. 

twenty-two    basic    folders    which  — Sue  Shizuko  Harry. 

the  Church  recommends.  r~ —   „.,   _  , 

Library  File  Reference:   Teachers  and  teaching. 


Answers  to  Your  Questions    — 

Who  Gives  Teacher-training  Lessons? 

Q.  Who  should  give  the  teacher- 
training  lesson  in  the  ward  faculty 
meeting?  — Oklahoma  Stake. 

A.  This  decision  should  rest  with 
the  ward  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent. Ordinarily  the  teacher 
trainer  should  be  the  b  e  s  t- 
equipped  person  to  give  the  teach- 
er-training lesson.  Of  course  this 
does  not  always  follow,  and  the  de- 
cision may  be  to  choose  someone 
else  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  stake  board  adviser  should  be 
assigned  regularly  by  the  stake  su- 
perintendency,     after     consulting 


with  the  ward  superintendent,  to 
give  the  lesson  unless  the  ward 
superintendent  has  made  arrange- 
ment for  a  local  teacher.  (See  The 
Sunday  School  Handbook,  1964, 
page  62.) 

Who  Initiates  Ward  Faculty  Meeting? 

Q.  Who  has  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  a  ward  faculty  meeting? 

— Florida  Stake. 

A.  When  there  is  a  stake  prepar- 
ation meeting  held  monthly,  a  ward 
faculty  meeting  is  optional  and  can 
be  organized  and  held  by  the  ward 
superintendent  if  he  desires  to  do 


Memorized  Recitations 


so  and  has  the  consent  of  the 
bishopric  for  such  a  meeting.  If 
there  is  no  monthly  stake  prepara- 
tion meeting,  the  ward  Sunday 
School  faculty  meeting  should  be 
initiated  by  the  stake  Sunday 
School  superintendent  in  each 
ward,  through  the  ward  Sunday 
School  superintendent,  who  also 
has  the  responsibility  thereafter  of 
holding  such  a  meeting  monthly 
and  conducting  it.  He  may,  of 
course,  and  should,  call  on  the 
stake  Sunday  School  board  for  ad- 
vice and  help  in  ward  faculty  meet- 
ings. (See  Handbook,  page  61.) 

— General  Superintendency. 


for  Jan.  5,  1965 

Students  from  Courses  11  and  17  should  recite 
in  unison  during  the  Sunday  School  worship  service 
of  Jan.  3,  1965,  the  scriptures  listed  below  for 
their  respective  classes.  Students  should  memorize 
these  scriptures  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December. 

Course  11: 

(In  this  prophecy  the  Saviour  explained  that  He 
would  visit  the  Nephites  on  the  American  continent.) 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


"And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this 
fold:  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shep- 
herd." —John  10:16. 

Course  17: 

(These  two  often-quoted  verses  explain  how  we 
might  know  the  truth  of  all  things.) 

"Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed 
on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

— John  8:31,  32. 
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SEVENTH    IN   A  SERIES   ON   "WE'LL   KEEP    A 


Understanding  Students1 .  .  . 

Cultural  and 
Religious 


by  Richard  E.  Scholle 

Editor's  Note:  This  teacher  improvement  lesson  is  part 
of  a  series  which  relates  to  the  1964  Sunday  School  Confer- 
ence theme,  "We'll  Keep  a  Welcome."  Sunday  School 
General  Board  members  are  visiting  stakes  during  the 
1964  Quarterly  Conferences  to  give  further  instructions 
about  this  theme.  All  stake  board  advisers  and  mission 
supervisors  are  urged  to  keep  these  articles  for  future  ref- 
erence. Ward  and  branch  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day School  are  requested  to  study  and  apply  the  principles 
presented  in  this  series.  Thus,  a  Church-wide  effort  to 
keep  a  welcome  will  be  presented  through  all  Sunday 
Schools  during  the   1964-65   year. 

With  the  recent  acceleration  of  missionary  activ- 
ities in  the  Church  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  present  growth  in  the  number  of  investigators 
and  converts  attending  Latter-day  Saint  meetings, 
new  challenges  are  being  presented  to  individual 
Church  members.  These  callings  involve  integrating 
new  members. 

Sunday  School  stake  conferences  are  employing 
the  theme,  "We'll  Keep  a  Welcome."  But  there  are 
Church  members,  assigned  to  work  with  investiga- 
tors and  newcomers,  who  ask,  "What  do  I  say?" 
"How  do  I  treat  them?"  "What  am  I  supposed  to 
do?" 

If  the  answers  to  these  questions  were  given  in 
one  sentence,  it  would  be,   "Therefore  all  things 


WELCOME"    IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them.  .  .  ."  (Matthew  7:12.) 

If  you  were  a  newcomer,  what  would  you  like  said 
to  you?  How  would  you  like  to  be  treated?  What 
would  you  like  to  have  done  for  and  to  you? 

Let  us  discuss  ten  principles  which  have  been 
taught  many  times  before  and  which  would  appro- 
priately apply  in  these  circumstances. 

1.  Smile. 

Christian  Nestell  Bovee,  the  American  author 
and  editor,  said,  "Something  of  a  person's  character 
may  be  discovered  by  observing  how  he  smiles." 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  first  impressions  do 
more  in  determining  how  we  are  to  be  accepted  than 
do  many  subsequent  visits  and  impressions.  Smiling 
not  only  puts  the  giver  in  a  friendly  mood,  but  that 
same  feeling  is  radiated  to  the  receiver. 

When  approaching  someone,  we  are  usually  seen 
before  we  are  heard.  And  our  looks,  to  a  great  degree, 
determine  our  personalities.  Since  smiles  are  an  index 
to  our  character,  since  first  impressions  determine 
how  we  are  to  be  accepted,  since  a  smile  puts  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  in  a  friendly  mood,  and 
since  we  are  seen  before  we  are  heard,  then  we  must 
wear  a  smile  if  we  are  to  make  good  impressions. 

Even  the  American  Indian,  who  is  known  for 
his  reticence  in  strange  societies,  feels  welcome 
and  is  impressed  with  a  smile. 

2.  Remember  names. 

The  sweetest  sound  to  a  man  is  his  own  name. 
When  we  hear  someone's  name,  we  should  (a)  re- 
peat it,  (b)  reflect  on  it,  and  (c)  remember  it. 
Sometimes  we  hear  people  say,  "I  cannot  remember 
names."  We  can  remember  a  name  if  we  want  to 
and  if  we  form  the  habit  of  remembering. 

3.  Be  genuinely  interested. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people:  those  we  love  and 
those  we  do  not  understand. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  serviceman  who  decided 
to  visit  an  LDS  meeting.  As  he  walked  into  the 
building,  he  was  greeted  by  a  member  of  the  bishop- 
ric who  had  excused  himself  from  a  meeting  to  greet 
this  newcomer.  Since  priesthood  meeting  was  in 
session,  this  ward  leader  took  his  newly-found  friend 
to  the  elders'  quorum.  He  quietly  introduced  the 
visitor  to  the  quorum  president  and  then  departed. 
The  president  explained  the  course  of  study,  the 
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manual   in   use,    and  lesson   background    material. 

At  the  close  of  class,  this  stranger  was  introduced 
to  a  recently-returned  missionary  who  had  been 
called  to  teach  the  Sunday  School  class  this  stranger 
would  attend.  During  the  Sunday  School  this  third, 
new  friend  was  just  as  courteous  as  the  others  had 
been.  He  introduced  the  serviceman  to  others.  He 
explained  ward  procedures  and  classroom  locations. 
And  he  showed  genuine  interest. 

That  Sunday  School  teacher  radiated  the  feel- 
ing of  "I  love  this  man,  but  I  do  not  know  him. 
All  of  my  questions  are  asked  so  that  I  might  more 
fully  love  this  brother." 

Later  this  serviceman  said,  "I  was  treated  like 
la  king.  Everyone  greeted  me  as  if  I  were  one  of 
them.    I  felt  at  home." 

4.  Talk  in  terms  of  other's  interests. 

Since  people  are  both  interested  and  interesting, 
we  should  discuss  subjects  of  a  common  interest. 
The  best  common  interest  in  this  case  is  the  Church. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  briefly  various  ward 
meetings:  their  times,  places,  and  for  whom  they  are 
designed.  A  newcomer  may  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  sacrament  meeting  and  a  cottage  meet- 
ing. Strangers  usually  do  not  know  our  unique  sched- 
ule for  sacrament  meetings  and  fast  meetings.  This 
schedule  is  even  complicated  to  some  of  our  long- 
time members. 

Newcomers  may  be  desirous  of  meeting  the  bish- 
op. They  are  usually  interested  in  knowing  the  man 
who  will  assist  in  directing  their  spiritual  lives.  The 
bishop,  as  father  of  the  ward,  is  also  interested  in 
knowing  his  flock.    We  can  make  introductions. 

5.  Understand  other's  culture. 

We  have  heard  the  axiom  "When  in  Rome,  do  as 
the  Romans  do."  This  idea  is  sound,  but  changing 
our  personalities  when  we  change  environment  or 
cultures  is  often  difficult. 

Because  of  this  difficulty,  we  should  be  aware  that 
in  another  man's  culture  we  might  do  things  differ- 
ently. In  our  culture,  generally,  we  are  aggressive. 
When  we  walk  into  a  strange  place,  we  greet  others 
with  a  warm  smile,  a  vigorous  handshake,  and  much 
talk.  Others  may  have  been  taught  to  act  differently 
under  similar  circumstances. 

American  Indians  are  taught  to  remain  quiet,  not 
to  offer  a  hand  in  greeting,  and  not  to  give  their 
names  when  meeting  strangers.  We  do  not  wish  to 
debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  different  cultures;  there 
are  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  point  is  that 
there  are  different  cultures  in  different  societies. 
And  we  should  be  aware  of  those  differences. 
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6.    Understand  other's  point  of  view. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
sponsors  a  program  known  as  the  "Indian  Student 
Placement  Program."  In  this  program  Indian  par- 
ents and  foster  parents  sign  a  legal  agreement  so 
that  Indian  children  of  school  age  can  be  placed  in 
foster  homes  for  a  school  year. 

One  participating  teenage  Indian  girl  was  taken 
to  a  drive-in  movie  by  her  foster  parents  shortly  after 
arriving.  The  featured  movie  was  a  western.  During 
this  movie  the  Indians  lost  every  battle  and  every 
Indian  was  killed.  The  girl  began  crying.  When 
asked  by  her  foster  parents  about  this,  she  said, 
"We  did  not  lose  every  fight,  and  all  my  people  were 
not  killed." 

We  should  be  aware  that  two  people  can  view 
the  same  incident,  and  both  obtain  entirely  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  entirely  different  interpretations. 
Why?  Backgrounds  are  different.  Our  perspectives 
are  shaped  by  different  experiences. 

7.    Mafte  others  feel  important. 


Every  person  has  some  talents  and  some  abil- 
ities. If  we  desire,  we  can  find  something  good  about 
everyone.  When  we  observe  a  person's  accomplish- 
ments, we  should  compliment  him.  Henry  Melville, 
the  English  statesman,  said,  "Praise  is  the  best  aux- 
iliary to  prayer." 

8.  Go  the  second  mile. 

There  are  significant  services  we  might  render 
to  a  newcomer.  We  can  help  him  become  better  ac- 
quainted in  town,  find  a  job,  or  locate  a  place  to  live. 
We  might  also  prove  helpful  by  recommending  stores 
for  shopping,  service  stations,  etc. 

9.  Be  a  good  listener. 

When  a  man  talks,  he  usually  has  something  to 
say.  Listen!  We  cannot  learn  if  we  do  not  listen. 
A  two-way  radio  cannot  broadcast  and  receive  at 
the  same  time.     Nearly  everyone  can  contribute. 

10.  Love  thy  neighbor. 

"And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and 
though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  .  .  .  [love],  I  am  nothing." 

"And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  .  .  .  [love],  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  .  .  .  [love]."  (J 
Corinthians  13:2,  13.) 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
{Matthew  25:40.) 


Library  File  Reference:  Fellowship. 
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To  Pray  in  Gladness 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  January 


Hymn:  "Prayer  Is  the  Soul's  Sin- 
cere Desire";  author,  James  Montgom- 
ery; composer,  George  Careless;  Hymns 
— Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  220. 

While  all  members  of  the  human 
family  appear  to  have  an  instinc- 
tive urge  to  offer  prayers  to  Divine 
Providence,  not  all  do  so  with 
equal  satisfaction.  Primitive  peo- 
ples or  heathens  pray  in  fear  and 
trembling  before  a  vengeful  deity. 
Others  pray  in  doubt  and  anguish 
before  the  dreadful  throne  of  God. 
We  Latter-day  Saints,  quite  by 
habit  inspired  by  a  steady  and  un- 
faltering faith,  pray  in  joy  and 
gladness  and  thanksgiving  to  our 
loving  Father  in  heaven,  who,  we 
ardently  believe,  looks  down  upon 
us  in  His  great  and  tender  mercy. 

This  beautiful  and  rather  divine 
attitude  in  prayer  is  itself  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  inherited  by 
Latter-day  Saints  through  their 
faithfulness.  This  wonderful  feel- 
ing toward  prayer  we  have  inher- 
ited from  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  whose  supplication  in  the 
Sacred  Grove  was  answered  with  a 
divine  manifestation. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the 
loveliest  hymn-melodies  of  our 
Latter-day  Saint  composers  were 
written  by  George  Careless,  one- 
time violinist  in  the  Covent  Garden 
(London)  Orchestra,  and  later 
conductor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  Choir.  He  was 
also  an  ardent  temple  worker. 

To  the  Chorister: 

One  minor  conducting  problem 
is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
second  phrase.  Please  make  a 
slight  ritard  in  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth measures,  enough  to  make  the 
music  comfortable.  Curiously,  it 
happens  sometimes  that  the  con- 
gregation has  a  more  intuitive  feel- 
ing for  this  second  phrase  than 


does  the  chorister.  In  such  an 
event  the  chorister  is  unwise  in 
following  the  printed  "letter  of  the 
law."  Observe  that  this  second 
phrase  has  only  three  measures, 
whereas  in  spirit  it  should  have, 
perhaps,  almost  four  measures. 

To  the  Organist: 

Play  this  hymn  legato.  But  do 
not  hesitate  to  play  all  repeated 
notes  clearly  in  all  the  parts.  This 
is  not  easy.  Observe  that  the  first 
bass  note  and  the  second  and  third 
alto  notes  are  not  to  be  tied  to  the 
notes  following  them.  While  re- 
peating these  notes  clearly,  be  sure 
to  play  the  soprano  and  tenor  in 
an  utmost  legato.  In  this  manner 
you  will  produce  real  music. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  wide 
stretch  in  the  left  hand,  play  the 
tenor  note  with  the  right  hand. 
This  should  be  demonstrated  and 
practiced  at  home  or  at  suitable 
preparatory  meetings. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 


(Senior  Sunday  School  hymn  for  February 
will  be  "Welcome,  Welcome,  Sabbath  Morn- 
ing," Hymns,  No,  190.) 


Honey's  Comet 

An  elderly  friend  of  mine  re- 
members a  Friday  evening  in  1910 
when,  on  the  way  home  from  choir 
practice,  he  saw  the  brilliant  Hal- 
ley's  Comet  in  the  sky.  He  saw  it 
again  the  following  Sunday  on  the 
way  home  from  sacrament  meet- 
ing. He  remembers  it  as  a  rare 
and  thrilling  sight. 

In  ancient  times,  when  people 
were  filled  with  fear,  superstition, 
and  ignorance,  the  sight  of  a  comet 
spread  terror  all  around.  Some 
people  regarded  comets  as  evidence 
of  divine  anger.  Others  felt  that 
comets  preceded  revolutions  of 
kingdoms,  pestilence,  and  war. 


All  this  superstition  was  grad- 
ually dispelled  when  the  English 
astronomer,  Edmund  Halley,  in 
1682  predicted  the  comet's  return 
in  76  years.  Halley  based  his  pre- 
diction on  the  mathematics  of 
celestial  mechanics.  The  comet  re- 
turned punctually  in  76, years,  and 
it  has  reappeared  ori  schedule 
twice  since  then.  This  comet  was 
the  first  whose  return  was  predict- 
ed, and  it  is  the  only  very  notice- 
able comet  whose  pattern  of  return 
is  within  the  span  of  a  lifetime. 
Search  of  ancient  and  medieval 
manuscripts  in  Europe,  China,  and 
Japan  has  shown  that  a  record  has 
been  made  of  every  appearance  of 
Halley' s  comet  since  the  year  87 
B.C.  This  comet  travels  around 
the  sun  in  an  elongated  ellipse, 
somewhat  like  the  planets,  and 
obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

To  return  now  to  my  good  friend 
of  1910.  He  no  longer  goes  to 
choir  rehearsals  on  Friday  eve- 
nings because  he  no  longer  sings. 
But  he  attends  his  Sunday  eve- 
ning services  every  week,  and 
should  he  be  living  in  1986,  which 
is  possible,  he  will  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  again  viewing  Halley's 
Comet  in  the  sky. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  dis- 
sertation is  not  to  invite  us  to  our 
worship  duties  once  every  76  years, 
but  rather  to  encourage  us  to  be 
as  steadfast  and  dependable  as  the 
comets  and  stars  in  the  heavens. 
They  travel  in  their  assigned 
courses;  and  they  go  and  return 
without  fail,  year  after  year,  cen- 
turies and  millenniums  without 
end. 

God,  the  Eternal  Father,  creat- 
ed the  stars;  and  they  serve  Him 
well  and  faithfully  like  the  perfect 
machines  they  are.  Heavenly  Fath- 
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er  also  made  us,  His  children;  but  orbit  into  our  vicinity  every   76 

it  seems  to  be  more  difficult  for  us  years.  Our  orbit,  as  Sunday  School 

to  function  so  perfectly.  workers,   choristers,   organists, 

Halley's   Comet  returns   in  its  teachers,  and  all,  makes  us  due  to 


return  punctually  every  week  at 
prayer  meeting  time  to  begin  two 
hours  of  usefulness. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 

Library  File  Reference:  Steadfastness. 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  January 


Hymn:  "I  Think  When  I  Read  That 
Sweet  Story";  author  Jemima  Luke; 
composer,  Leah  A.  Lloyd;  The  Children 
Sing,  No.  9. 

"I  Think  When  I  Read  that 
Sweet  Story"  has  a  lifetime  mes- 
sage, in  this  song  especially  written 
for  children.  The  composition  be- 
gins with  the  suggestion  that  chil- 
dren learn  the  story  of  Jesus,  or 
study  the  scriptures.  It  continues 
by  expressing  His  love  for  children, 
and  how  important  they  are  to 
Him.  They  are  important  enough 
that  they  may  communicate  with 
Him  through  prayer.  Then  it  ends 
with  a  beautiful  promise  that  all 
must  learnr  "And  if  I  thus  earnest- 
ly seek  Him  below,  I  shall  see  Him 
and  hear  Him  above." 

The  pronoun  "I"  is  used  in  this 
song  and  should  be  emphasized  so 
children  realize  that  blaming  oth- 
ers does  not  free  them  from  re- 
sponsibility for  their  actions.  Their 
rewards  will  be  for  individual 
deeds. 

The  melody  and  words  fit  to- 
gether in  this  selection.  Each 
word  has  a  separate  note  and 
usually  the  important  words  are  on 
the  accented  beats.  This  not  only 
makes  the  message  more  distinct, 
but  makes  memorization  easier. 

To  the  Chorister: 

Sing  all  verses  unaccompanied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  If 
you  sing  the  hymn  sincerely  and 
have  it  memorized,  it  should  build 
to  the  desired  climax — that  we 
must  always  seek  Jesus  if  we  are 
to  have  the  rewards  He  promised. 

There  are  four  phrases,  each 
with  a  different  melody  and  each 
starting  on  an  upbeat.  This  is 
rather  complicated  for  children  to 
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follow  if  you  use  the  conventional 
beat  pattern.  Simplify  it  by  using 
the  interval  beat  pattern  described 
on  page  36  of  A  Guide  for  Chor- 
isters and  Organists  in  Junior  Sun- 
day School.  When  many  children 
participate  by  singing,  add  the  ac- 
companiment, and  finally  the  con- 
ventional beat  pattern,  using  two 
beats  to  a  measure  as  is  suggested 
in  The  Children  Sing. 

If  children  are  accustomed  to  the 
continuous  use  of  the  interval  beat 
pattern,  they  have  difficulty  fol- 
lowing the  conducter  when  they 
attend  Senior  Sunday  School. 

To  the  Organist: 

Note  that  the  lower  notes  writ- 
ten for  the  right  hand  to  play  in 
this  selection  are  part  of  the  left 
hand  chords.    They  are  a  back- 


ground for  the  melody  and  should 
be  played  as  such.  This  leaves  the 
melody  separate,  yet  played  simul- 
taneously with  the  chords.  The 
melody  should  be  distinguishable 
when  playing  for  small  children. 
Play  the  melody  smoothly,  very 
slightly  accenting  the  first  and 
fourth  beats  of  the  measure  be- 
cause the  key  words  are  generally 
on  those  notes  in  this  song. 

Many  organists  will  be  able  to 
play  the  notes  to  the  rhythm  of 
this  accompaniment,  but  few  will 
analyze  and  practice  it  until  it  is 
an  artful  production.  What  lasting 
impression  will  your  performance 
leave  for  children? 

— Mary  W.  Jensen. 


(Junior  Sunday  School  hymn  for  the  month 
of  February  will  be  "An  Evening  Song,"  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  136,  verse  2.) 


January  Sacrament  Gems 

For  Senior  Sunday  School  For  Junior  Sunday  School 

"And  by  the  power  of  the  Holy         Jesus  said.  "Ye  are  my  friends, 
Ghost  ye  may  know  the  truth  of     if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 


all  things."1 


you 


"2 


1Moroni  10:5. 


aJohn  15:14. 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  January  Sacrament  Gems 
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Jesus,  Once  of  Humble  Birt 
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SUGGESTED  CHRISTMAS 

WORSHIP  SERVICE  FOR 

DEC.  20,   1964 

To  the  Superintendent:  At  the  end 
of  last  year,  there  were  3,049  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  various  wards  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Since  that  time,  this  great  or- 
ganization has  enjoyed  one  of  the  great- 
est periods  of  growth  in  history,  but 
the  present  total  figures  are  just  now 
being  compiled. 

Surely  the  respective  Sunday  School 
superintendencies  of  these  thousands  of 
schools  know  best  the  talents  and  abil- 
ities of  their  Sunday  School  student- 
bodies.  It  is  they,  therefore,  who  can 
best  plan  and  arrange  for  participa- 
tion in  the  local  Sunday  School  Christ- 
mas program  for  each  of  these  wards. 

The  following  suggestions  may  or 
may  not  be  helpful  in  planning  your 
brief  program.  While,  generally  speak- 
ing, good  Sunday  School  administration 
keeps  the  Junior  and  Senior  Sunday 
Schools  separated,  it  is  thought  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Christmas  is  so 
importantly  a  children's  day,  it  might 
be  helpful  to  let  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  children  share  some  of  their 
happy  experiences  in  song  with  their 
parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  Junior  children  could  be  brought 
into  the  general  assembly  as  the  senior 
students  are  concluding  their  opening 
song.  They  may  sit  or  stand  in  a  group, 
dependent  upon  the  facilities  available, 
while  the  opening  prayer  and  the  brief 
Christmas  greetings  are  being  presented. 

The  junior  children  may  sing  their 
three  favorite  Christmas  songs  and  then 
return  to  their  own  department  for  the 
sacrament  and  the  presentation  of  their 
lessons  for  the  day. 

If  children  participate  with  the  Sen- 
ior Sunday  School  for  a  special  observ- 
ance, their  part  would  necessarily  be  in 
the  nature  of  the  songs  and  verses  the 
children  have  learned  in  their  own  wor- 
ship service  and  lessons.  This  would 
be  for  them  a  sharing  experience. 


In  the  Junior  Sunday  School  program, 
children  who  are  participating  may 
be  dressed  very  simply  for  their  parts. 
Head  scarves  and  robes  for  the  shep- 
herds and  a  light  robe  and  scarf  for  the 
mother.  Joseph  may  also  be  dressed 
with  robe  and  head  scarf  for  his  part. 
Children  of  this  age  enjoy  dressing  up, 
and  this  can  be  done  very  simply. 

A  simple  lighting  effect  might  be  used 
to  highlight  each  scene;  this  would 
heighten  the  dramatic  quality  of  the 
presentation  for  the  children. 

—Earl  J.  Glade. 


Senior  Sunday  School 

Devotional  Prelude. 

Opening  Hymn:  "Far,  Far  Away 
on  Judea's  Plains,"  Hymns — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  No.  33. 

Invocation. 

Hymns  by  Junior  Sunday  School. 
(After  which  they  return  to  their 
own  room.) 

Sacramental  Hymn:  "Jesus,  Once 
of  Humble  Birth,"  Hymns,  No. 
88. 

Sacrament  Gem. 

Sacrament. 

Program: 

Five-minute  Presentation  of  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  which 
Prophesy  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Saviour.  These  scriptures  might 
include  some  of  the  following 
citations:  Isaiah  7:14;  9:6,  7; 
Micah  5:2;  Deuteronomy  18:15- 
19;  Genesis  49:10;  Job  19:25, 
27;  Jeremiah  23:5-6;  30:9;  33: 
14-16.  (We  suggest  the  selection 
of  a  mature  person  who  can  read 
these  scriptures  clearly  and  who 
can  be  easily  heard  by  all  in  the 
chapel.  He  should  explain  before 
he  begins  to  read  what  the  scrip- 
tures represent.) 

Christmas  Carol  Singing  Service — 
by  the  congregation:  "Silent 
Night,"  Hymns,  No.  160;  "0 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
Hymns,  No.  165:  "Joy  to  the 
World,"  Hymns,  No.  89. 

A  Prophetic  Voice  from  the  New 
World:  Samuel  the  Lamanite 
foretells  the  coming  of  the  Sav- 
iour as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Helaman  4:1-8. 

Five-minute  Message  by  a  Mature 
Member  of  the  Studentbody 
Discussing  the  Purpose  of  the 
Coming  of  the  Saviour.  The  title 
of  this  message  might  be  taken 
from  John  3:16. 

Hymn  by  congregation:  "Oh  Come, 
All  Ye  Faithful,"  Hymns,  No. 
129. 

Separation  for  classes. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Sacramental  Hymn:  "While  of 
These  Emblems  We  Partake," 
The  Children  Sing,  No.  63. 

Sacramental  Service. 

Program :  ( About  fifteen  minutes. ) 

Characters  To  Be  Portrayed  by  Chil- 
dren: a  little  girl  with  her  doll  to  repre- 
sent the  mother  and  child;  shepherds; 
boy  and  girl  as  Joseph  and  Mary  in  the 
nativity  scene. 

The  mother,  rocking  her  child, 
opens  the  program  singing 
"Christmas  Cradle  Song,"  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  153. 
The  reader  should  be  a  teacher 
from  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 
She  reads  from  Luke  2:1;  3-5, 
8  and  9.  As  she  reads  verses  8 
and  9  the  shepherds  group  them- 
selves to  hear  "the  good  tidings 
of  great  joy." 

Reader:  (Luke  2:10-12)  "And  the 
angel  said  unto  them,"  (reader 
continues  softly)  "Fear  not:  for, 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  you;  ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger." 

Music:  "Hark!  The  Herald  Angels 
Sing,"  Hymns,  No.  60. 

Reader:  (Luke  2:15.  Reader 
continues  as  music  softly  dimin- 
ishes.) "And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
the  angels  were  gone  away  from 
them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds 
said  one  to  another," 

Shepherds:  Luke  2:15.  "Let  us 
now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem, 
and  see  this  thing  which  is 
come  to  pass  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  unto  us." 

Reader:  Reads  Luke  2:16-18. 
The  last  scene  is  a  tableau  of 
the  nativity  with  the  shepherds 
kneeling,  looking  at  the  mother 
and  child. 

Hymn:    "Silent    Night,"    Hymns, 
No.  160.  All  children  sing  softly. 
Separation  for  classes. 
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.  .  .  Know  thou,  my  son,  that  all  these  things 
shall  give  thee  experience,  and  shall  be  for 
thy  good. 

The  Son  of  Man  hath  descended  below 
them  all.  Art  thou  greater  than  he?1 


EVIL  AND  SUFFERING 


The  most  staggering  objection  to  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God  is  the  ugly,  tragic,  overwhelming  fact  of 
human  inequality  and  suffering. 

Dare  we  uncover  this  stark  reality,  not  as  an 
academic  toy,  but  at  its  worst? 

As  a  beginning,  let  us  walk  into  this  hospital. 

Here.  This  newborn  infant  with  the  lovely  face. 
She  could  not  have  had  worthier  parents.  But  she 
was  born  in  total  paralysis  and  is  blind.  The  doc- 
tors do  not  know  whether  she  will  survive.  And  if 
she  does.  .  .  . 

(For  Course  17,  lessons  of  February  21,  March  14  and  21,  "The 
Nature  of  God."  "The  Nature  of  Man,"  and  "The  Purpose  of  Life"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 


This  bed  is  empty.  Its  occupant,  a  quivering 
psychotic  with  a  wild  stare,  is  upstairs  undergoing 
shock  treatment.  He  collapsed  when  his  wife  and 
two  children  were  maimed  in  a  fire,  one  beyond 
recognition. 

Over  here  is  a  surgeon  who  had  a  rare  brain  dis- 
ease and  asked  his  closest  friend  to  operate.  The 
operation  failed;  and  he  has  been,  for  nearly  three 
years,  a  human  vegetable.  His  friend  has  since  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Somewhere  tonight  the  families  of  these  souls  are 
crying  themselves  to  sleep. 


iDoctrine  and  Covenants  122:7,8.  These  words  were  received 
and  written  after  the  Prophet  had  languished  four  months  in  the 
darkness  of  Liberty  Jail. 
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FOURTH   IN  A  SERIES   ON   THE   PROBLEMS   FACING   MAN  -  BY  TRUMAN   G.    MADSEN 


Now,  if  your  arm  will  hold  out,  write  as  many 
zeroes  after  a  "1"  as  will  portray  similar  reenact- 
ments  of  these  scenes  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may 
be,  on  this  planet.  And  that  will  be  one  thread  in 
the  tapestry  of  human  misery. 

Come  next  to  the  roof  of  the  hospital  and  gaze 
up  at  the  order  and  design  of  the  stars.  Do  they 
prove  that  God  is  there?  What,  then,  is  proved  by 
the  utter  disorder,  the  cruel  indifference,  the  fan- 
tastic meaninglessness  of  life  below  us?  Does  God 
care  more  about  the  stars  than  about  His  children? 

Traditionally,  the  last  resort  (if  not  the  first)  of 
the  believer  in  God,  under  this  twisting  knife,  is: 
"Strange  and  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  the  Di- 
vine." 

But  this  retreat  to  mystery,  even  for  its  advo- 
cates, leaves  gnawing  anxieties.  So  have  arisen  two 
major  efforts  at  reconciliation.  One  approach  says 
that  evil  is  not  really  real.  It  is  privative,  or  per- 
spectival,  or  illusory.2  The  other  approach  says 
that  evil  is  really  real,  worse,  even,  than  the  enemies 
of  religion  have  said.3  The  one  supposes  to  exon- 
erate God  by  denying  evil.  The  other  supposes 
strangely  to  placate  man  by  exaggerating  it.  The 
one  says  there  is  no  problem,  the  other  implies  that 
there  is  no  hope.     Both  are  mistaken. 

Let  us  summon,  now,  a  prophet-son  of  modern 
times. 

We  will  require  that  he  know,  in  the  very  mar- 
row of  his  bones,  the  excruciating  anguish  of  mortal 
life.4  For  nothing  is  more  barren,  to  one  in  agony, 
than  the  pat  answers  which  seem  the  unfeeling  eva- 
sions of  a  distant  spectator  who  "never  felt  a 
wound." 

Let  us  introduce  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to 
the  mother  of  this  blind  baby.  Listen  to  the  queries 
of  her  heart  in  this  imaginary  dialogue.5  And  mark 
how  these,  the  merest  kernels  of  his  prophetic  grasp 
of  man's  origins,  radically  alter  typical  reflections  on 
suffering.6 
Mother:  Is  what  I  am  going  through  "illusion"?  Is 

it  "all  in  my  mind"? 
The  Prophet:  Suffering  often  results  from  illusions. 


2That  evil  is  "privation,"  absence  of  good,  not  a  positive  reality, 
is  the  official  view  of  Roman  Catholicism.  That  evil  is  in  our  "per- 
spective" but  disappears  under  the  eternal  perspective  is  the  view 
of  Leibniz,  Spinoza  and  Josiah  Royce.  That  evil  is  illusory  is  the 
view  of  Christian  Science,  Buddhism,  and  some  forms  of  spiritualism. 

^his  is  the  approach  of  "crisis  theology"  and  existentialism. 
Instead  of  minimizing  evil  their  ruthless  portrayal  of  its  modes 
maximizes  it.  So  desperate  is  the  plight  of  man  that  futility  domi- 
nates.    Religion  reduces  to  stoical  endurance  and/or  despair. 

4Rarely,  if  ever,  has  so  much  of  relentless  trial  and  soul  struggle 
been   crowded   into   one   life  as   in   Joseph   Smith's. 

5The  dialogue  is  imaginary,  but  the  ideas  are  not.  The  "Mother" 
poses  questions  that  have  been  raised  numberless  times.  For  every 
sentence  in  the  Prophet's  "replies"  there  is  a  first-hand  counterpart 
in  his  writings  or  sermons. 

°This  is  only  an  outline  of  the  prophet's  teachings,  some  ways 
in  which  the  backward  look  to  premortal  life  affects  the  question. 


But  whether  or  not  we  face  reality  as  it  is,  suffer- 
ing is  still  real  and  none  escape  it.  Christ  did 
not. 

Mother:  But  why  did  not  God  prevent  what  has 
happened  to  me?  Why  should  I  or  my  child  be 
the  victims?  What  have  we  done  to  deserve  this? 

The  Prophet:  You  assume  suffering  is  always  a 
form  of  Divine  punishment.  It  is  not.  You  are 
convinced  by  Job's  "friends"  instead  of  by  Job.7 
But  let  us  go  further  back.  It  is  true  that  God 
can  prevent  (as  He  can  induce)  some  kinds  of 
suffering.     But  not  all.8 

Mother:  What  do  you  mean?  Is  not  God  all  pow- 
erful? Are  not  all  things  possible  with  Him? 
How  can  we  have  faith  in  a  limited  God? 

The  Prophet:  The  question  is  rather  how  we  can 
have  faith  in  the  "unconditioned"  God  of  the 
Creeds.  The  Creeds  say  that  God,  being  Ab- 
solute in  power,  could  have  created  the  universe 
and  its  creatures  in  a  utopia  of  happiness  and 
without  pain.  They  say  that  with  Absolute 
foreknowledge  our  "freedom"  would  be  hope- 
lessly abused.  He  elected  not  to  return  this 
mass  of  humanity  to  nothing,  but  to  thrust  it 
into  a  worse,  and  endless,  torment.9 

Non- Christians  call  such  a  God  "monstrous." 
Many  Christians  call  Him  (or  "It")  "inscrut- 
able" and  live,  for  all  their  talk  of  love,  in  terror. 
Thank  God  the  living  God  has  revealed  that  no 
such  god  exists. 

Mother:  But  if  God  is  not  behind  all  our  suffering, 
what  is?  Are  you  saying  there  is  some  other 
ultimate  explanation? 

The  Prophet:  Yes.  You  have  been  taught  that  God 
is  the  total  cause  of  everything.  The  truth  is 
that  He  is  not  the  total  cause  of  anything.10 

Mother:  What,  then? 

The  Prophet:  God  is  forever  surrounded  by  us,  by 
co-eternal  intelligences,  and  by  the  self-existent 
elements  and  principles  of  reality.  These  are  as 
unoriginated  as  He  is. 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 


7See  the  38th  chapter  of  Job  where,  the  Prophet  taught,  there 
is  a  display  of  the  human  tendency  to  conclude  that  suffering  is 
always  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God.  This  is  an  "unhallowed  prin- 
ciple." See  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  edited  by  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith,  Deseret  News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1938, 
page  162. 

8If,  for  example,  evil  be  defined  as  delimitation  in  growth,  con- 
flict of  wills,  refusal  to  receive  the  love  and  power  of  God,  seeking 
to  become  a  law  unto  oneself,  then  evil  is  eternal.  For  always  there 
will  be  intelligences,  spirits,  and  resurrected  beings  in  these  condi- 
tions. 

9See  Henry  D.  Aiken's  latest  treatment  of  the  classic  argument 
that  evil  proves  God  does  not  exist:  "God  and  Evil"  in  Reason  and 
Conduct;   Alfred   A.    Knopf,    New   York,    1962. 

10See  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  pages  158,  181, 
350,   351,  354. 

*Dr.  Truman  G.  Madsen  serves  as  president  of  the  New  England 
Mission.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard  University  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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EVIL  AND  SUFFERING      (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Now  the  Creeds  say  that  God  has  always  been 
God.  But  this  well-motivated  expression  of  rev- 
erence is  a  solemn  travesty.  The  truth  is  infin- 
itely more  inspiring:  that  God  Himself  became 
God  (whose  power  now  extends  in  and  through 
all  things)  by  the  mastery  of  the  same  ultimate 
and  unchanging  conditions  to  which  you  and  I 
are  subject.  So,  likewise,  did  His  Firstborn  Son, 
Jesus  the  Christ."11 

In  His  relationship  to  us,  "all  things  are  pos- 
sible" that  are  possible.  But  some  things  are  im- 
possible. We  cannot  have  crucial  experience 
without  having  it.  We  cannot  have  the  raptures 
of  joy  without  encountering  the  bitter.  We  can- 
not unfold  into  His  fulness  except  in  His  way. 
We  cannot  develop  without  stress  nor  be  per- 
fected without  suffering.  The  belief  that  we  can 
write  "God"  in  front  of  these  statements  and 
thus  remove  the  "nots"  is  an  illusion  that  will 
only  end  in  disillusion.12 

Mother:  But  why  do  some  suffer  so  much  more 
than  others?    Are  we  not  created  equal? 

The  Prophet:  We  are  equal  as  far  as  the  concern, 
and  the  pure,  glorious,  fatherly  love  of  God  are 
concerned;  for  we  are  all  spiritually  begotten  of 
Him.  And  no  superlative  in  our  present  lan- 
guage can  describe  this  love.  We  are  also  equal 
before  the  law,  eternal  law. 

But  in  our  original  natures  we  are  uncreated 
and  wnequal.  Individual  differences  (and  there- 
fore needs)  predate  mortality  and  even  our  be- 
ginnings as  spirits.  They  are  "gnolaum"  or  eter- 
nal.13 God  did  not  create  them  so.  Thus,  no 
waving  of  a  Divine  wand  can  transform  a  Satan 
into  a  Christ  nor  a  Christ  into  a  Satan.  In  nobil- 
ity, and  in  response  to  the  sanctifying  powers 
that  emanate  from  God  the  Father,  they  differ. 
And  so  do  all  the  spirit  sons  and  daughters  of 
God. 

Mother:  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  me?  Why 
has  God  thrown  us  into  this  world  with  these 


"See  the  "King  Follet  Discourse,"  and  footnotes  by  B.  H.  Rob- 
erts, Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  342.  The  rare 
notion  that  God  is  in  a  sense  finite,  limited  by  the  nature  of  His 
environment,  has  been  taught  in  some  form  by  such  men  as  William 
James,   A.   N.   Whitehead,   Charles   Hartshorne,   E.   S.   Brightman,   and 

A.  C.  Garnett.  See  also  Twentieth  Century  Religious  Thought,  Harper 
and   Row,    New   York,   1963;    Chapter   XVII. 

^Traditional  theology  has  taught  that  God's  "all-powerfulness" 
is  limited  only  by  the  laws  of  contradiction.  Yet,  theologians  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  for  God,  being  infinite,  to 
manifest  Himself  to  man  in  literal  revelation,  and  likewise  impossible 
for  God  to  transform  man  into  His  literal  likeness.  It  turns  out, 
therefore,  that  in  these  and  other  ways,  the  living  God  of  modern 
revelation  is  more  powerful  than  the  "god"  of  the  classical   creeds. 

lsSee  Pearl   of   Great  Price,   Abraham   3:18,   19,   22,    23.     See   also 

B.  H.  Roberts,   Seventys'  Year  Book,  Volume  IV;   Skelton  Publishing 
Company,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,   1912;   Lesson  IV. 


horrible  handicaps?    Why?  Why? 

The  Prophet:  Again,  you  assume  that  God  alone 
accounts  for  your  being  here  and  that  handi- 
caps are  all  necessarily  final  and  horrible.  In- 
stead, you  and  the  child  of  your  bosom  counseled 
intimately  with  God  the  Father.  Freely,  fully, 
and  with  a  courage  that  astonishes  mortal  im- 
agination, you  elected  and  prepared  for  this 
estate.  The  contrasts  of  the  flesh,  its  risks,  its 
terrific  trials  were  known  to  you.  More  than 
that,  you  comprehended  your  actual  appointed 
mission  in  this  world,  designed  to  meet  your 
individual  needs,  and  those  who  would  depend 
upon  you.  Perhaps  you  anticipated  these  exact 
circumstances. 14 

Why  did  you  make  an  irrevocable  covenant  to 
enter  the  flesh?  You  recognized  that,  whatever 
the  price,  the  increasing  glory,  light,  and  power 
of  the  Divine  was  in  every  way  worth  it! 

Mother:  But  that  seems  so  cruel.  Did  not  Christ 
come  to  relieve  suffering?  Are  not  His  disciples 
to  be  blessed? 

The  Prophet:  Christ  came  that  suffering  might  re- 
sult not  only  in  good,  but  in  its  perfect  work, 
which  is  perfection.  He  did  not  live  to  end  all 
suffering,  but  to  end  all  needless  suffering  and 
to  turn  suffering  into  joy,  even  in  this  world.15 

Let  me  explain. 

In  our  own  inner  experience  we  can  trace  the 
opposite  products  of  pain.  At  this  hour  life 
seems  blinding,  devastating.  Yet  it  is  a  measure 
of  our  discipleship  of  Christ  that  even  sorely 
grievous  hours  have  yielded  enlightenment,  a 
budding  knowledge  of  self  and  others,  and  en- 
noblement. When  we  search  ourselves,  it  is  no 
mystery  that  good,  the  purifying  force  of  godli- 
ness, may  arise  out  of  affliction.  (Looking  back 
we  may  wonder  whether  anything  we  really 
prize  comes  without  it.) 

This  should  caution  us  in  judging  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  blessing  in  this  life. 

Mother:  Yes.  I  recognize  that  precious  things  of 
mind  and  spirit  cannot  come  from  ease,  nor 


""The  organization  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  worlds,  and  of 
spiritual  and  heavenly  beings,  was  agreeable  to  the  most  perfect 
order  and  harmony;  their  limits  and  bounds  were  fixed  irrevocably, 
and  voluntarily  subscribed  to  in  their  heavenly  estate  by  themselves, 
and  were  by  our  first  parents  subscribed  to  upon  the  earth.  Hence 
the  importance  of  embracing  and  subscribing  to  principles  of  eternal 
truth  by  all  men  upon  the  earth  that  expect  eternal  life."  Teachings 
of   the   Prophet  Joseph    Smith,  page    325. 

15Latter-day  Saints  tend  to  ignore  the  context  of  the  oft-quoted 
passage  of  Lehi's:  ".  .  .  Men  are,  that  they  might  have  joy." 
(2  Nephi  2:25.)  Lehi  teaches  that  joy  could  not  arise  except  through 
contrasts  of  mortality.    Mortal  life  is  sweet,  but  it  is  bittersweet. 
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from  evasion  of  struggle.  But  such  suffering  as 
this,  so  meaningless,  so  destructive,  often  leads 
to  worse  suffering,  and  that,  in  turn,  to  worse. 
Why  so  vast  a  sum  in  the  world? 

The  Prophet:  We  are  on  the  threshold  now  of  a 
sum  you  may  rarely  have  contemplated.  The 
premortal  relationship  we  had  with  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  prevision  of  our  descent  and  ascent.16 
Then,  as  now,  we  shrank  from  innocent  suffer- 
ing.   For  this  is  of  the  essence  of  love. 

But  what  is  left  to  the  Tender  Parent  who 
cannot  (not  simply,  will  not)  force  His  spirit- 
child  into  the  path  of  self-realization?  What  lift- 
ing power  exceeds  all  others  in  our  stages  of 
deficiency,  ignorance,  and  then  corrupt  nature.17 
It  is  the  completely  voluntary,  and  completely 
undeserved,  suffering  of  "the  Lamb  slain  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Somehow 
that  is  infinite.  The  innate  mercy  of  our  spirits 
was  heightened  in  the  presence  of  His  compas- 
sion.18 And  in  this  world,  often  through  pain, 
we  are  reawakened  in  our  spirit  to  the  Christ 
who  really  was  and  is.  Only  the  most  darkened 
soul  can  flout  the  profound  inner  craving  that 
His  suffering,  and  all  else,  even  the  tremors  of 
your  infant,  may  yield  power  and  purity,  and 
not  finally  be  in  vain. 

Mother:  Was  His  sacrifice  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  rise  into  a  life  like  His? 

The  Prophet:  Yes.  But  the  warm  and  overwhelm- 
ing miracle  is  this:  the  more  we  approach  Him 
and  His  likeness,  the  more  we  come  to  love  as 
He  loves,  and  the  less  we  suffer  needlessly.19 

These  physical  losses  and  tribulations,  if  en- 
dured in  His  name,  have  their  limits  and  are 


ie"The  Father  called  all  spirits  before  Him  at  the  creation  of 
man,  and  organized  them."  "At  the  first  organization  in  heaven 
we  were  all  present,  and  saw  the  Saviour  chosen  and  appointed  and 
the  plan  of  salvation  made,  and  we  sanctioned  it."  Teachings  of 
the   Prophet   Joseph   Smith,   pages   158,    181. 

17C.  S.  Lewis  argues  in  his  Problem  of  Pain,  New  York,  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1962,  that  God  is  Omnipotent,  yet  insists  that  God 
cannot  make  us  susceptible  to  His  grace  without  pain,  and  adds 
that  some  are  incapable,  even  then.  The  Prophet  taught  that  ex- 
perience itself  is  invaluable,  and  that  our  individual  callings  involve 
suffering  in  the  service  of  humanity.  The  widest  experience  in  trial 
is  the  most  desirable.  (See  Roberts'  comment  on  "Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity,"  The  Gospel,  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  1950;  page  290.) 

ls"For  intelligence  cleaveth  unto  intelligence;  wisdom  receiveth 
wisdom;  truth  embraceth  truth;  virtue  loveth  virtue;  light  cleaveth 
unto  light;  mercy  hath  compassion  on  mercy  and  claimeth  her 
own    ..."     (Doctrine   and   Covenants    88:40.) 

10We  need  not  suffer  further  for  our  sinfulness,  for  through  - 
Him  we  may  be  redeemed.  We  need  not  suffer  further  from  false 
expectations,  for  as  we  increase  in  righteousness,  His  revelations 
replace  error  with  truth.  Eventually,  we  need  not  suffer  in  the 
threat  of  final  failure  and  condemnation.  For  as  we  prove  that  we 
are  "determined  to  serve  the  Lord  at  all  hazards"  we  can  receive 
the  assurance  of  eternal  life,  "an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and 
steadfast."  "Though  the  thunders  might  roll  and  lightnings  flash, 
and  earthquakes  bellow,  and  war  gather  thick  around,  yet  this  hope 
and  knowledge  would  support  the  soul  in  every  hour  of  trial, 
trouble  and  tribulation.  Then  knowledge  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  the  grand  key  that  unlocks  the  glories  and 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Teachings  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  page  298. 


refining.  The  apparently,  but  not  really,  limit- 
less mental  and  spiritual  anguish  that  arises 
from  life's  buffetings  takes  on  meaning.  Pain 
becomes  a  laboratory  of  soul-nurture,  and  we 
may  "count  it  all  joy."  The  darkest  abyss  has 
its  own  revelations,  its  own  chrysalis  of  higher 
promise.  This  is  not  myth!  I  testify  it  is  the 
deepest  secret  of  life. 
Mother:  It  is  all  so  hard,  so  hard. 

The  Prophet:  Yes.  Yet  strangely  beautiful.  In 
your  present  nightmare  a  voice  whips  you  with 
why,  and  if  only,  and  how  long,  and  what  might 
have  been.  All  that  I  have  said  may  seem 
empty.     But  that  fever  will  pass. 

And  as  it  does,  you  will  be  newly  sensitive  to 
the  flashes  of  revelation  that  are  your  privilege 
in  the  quiet  soundings  of  your  soul.  They  alone 
can  give  you  individual  testimony  of  this  hour's 
actual  meaning  for  you.  They  alone  can  con- 
vincingly witness  what  seems  now  so  utterly  un- 
believable. You  are  in  the  very  hollow  of  the 
hand  of  God,  a  hand  that  will  not,  by  your  pre- 
mortal request,  remove  you  from  the  furnace; 
but  will  see  you  through  it.20 

Whatever  the  Lord's  individual  word  to  you 
may  be,  there  are  two  abiding  certainties. 

The  awful  tragedy  of  this  life,  as  of  the  next, 
is  not  suffering.  It  is  "suffering  in  vain."  Or 
worse.  It  is  suffering  that  could  have  been  the 
the  elixir  of  nobility,  transforming  us  into  a 
godliness  beyond  description  which,  instead, 
has  become  the  poison  of  bitterness  and  aliena- 
tion.21 

But  this  is  equally  certain:  from  the  smolder- 
ing rubble  of  our  lives,  stricken  and  agonized 
though  they  be,  there  can  arise,  through  Christ, 
an  incredible  shining  joy,  a  joy  in  the  image 
of  Christ  who  is  the  image  of  God  who  over- 
came all  things. 

"All  your  losses  will  be  made  up  to  you  in 
the  resurrection  provided  you  continue  faith- 
ful. By  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  I  have  seen 
it."22  For  you,  your  child,  as  for  the  Father 
and  Christ,  there  was,  there  is  no  other  way. 


*»*'I  assure  the  Saints  that  truth,  in  reference  to  these  matters, 
can  and  may  be  known  through  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  way 
of  His  ordinances,  and  in  answer  to  prayer."  Teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  325. 

^The  Prophet  was  counseled  in  his  youth,  "Be  patient  in  afflic- 
tions for  thou  shalt  have  many."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  24:8.) 
"If  I  obtain  the  glory  which  I  have  in  view,  I  expect  to  wade 
through  much  tribulation."  (Juvenile  Instructor,  Volume  27,  page 
173.)  And  toward  the  end  he  said,  "Every  wave  of  adversity  has 
only  wafted  me  that  much  closer  to  Deity."  Brigham  Young  ob- 
served that  the  Prophet  was  more  perfected  in  38  years  with  severe 
trials  than  he   could  have  been   in   a  thousand   years   without   them- 

^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  296. 

Library  File  Reference:     Suffering. 
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Titles  and  Dates  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  by  Courses 

1st  Quarter,  1965 


COURSE  OF 
STUDY-1964 

Course    No.    1 : 
A  Gospel   of   Love 

Course  No.  1: 
A  Gospel  of  Love 

Course   No.   2: 

Growing  in 

the  Gospel, 

Part  1 

Course  No.  4: 

Living  Our 

Religion, 

Part  1 

Course    No.    6: 
What   It  Means 

to  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Course    No.    8: 
Old    Testament 

Stories 

Course    No.    10: 
The  Life 
of  Christ 

COURSE  OF 
STUDY- 1965 

Course   No.   1: 

A  Gospel 

of  Love 

f 

Course  No.    la: 

Beginnings  of 

Religious  Praise 

Course  No.  3: 

Growing  in 

the  Gospel, 

Part  II 

Course  No.  5: 

Living   Our 
Religion,  Part  II 

Course  No.  7: 

History  of  the 

Church  for 

Children 

Course  No.  9: 

Scripture  Lessons 

in  Leadership 

Course  No.   11: 

History  of  the 

Restored  Church 

APPROXIMATE 
AGES-1965 

Nursery 
3 

Advanced  Nursery 
4 

Kindergarten 
5,  6 

Primary 
7,  8 

9,  10 

11,  12 

13,  14 

Date 
JANUARY  3 

1   Am 
in  a   Family 

(1) 

Our1  Fathers 
and  Mothers 

(1) 

Presiding  Council 

in  the  Kingdom 

of  Heaven 

(1) 

Faith 
(1) 

Prophecies 
Are  Fulfilled 

(1) 

Class 
Organization — 
Course  Preview 

Class 
Organization — 
Course  Preview 

JANUARY  10 

Mother   Is 
in   a    Family 

(2) 

Heavenly  Father 

Wants   Us 

To  Help 

(2) 

God,  the 

Eternal   Father 
(2) 

Faith,  "Thy 

Will  Be  Done" 

(2) 

Why  Joseph 

Smith   Prayed 

(2) 

A  Leader 
Is  Humble 

(1) 

In  Search 

of  Truth 

0) 

JANUARY  17 

Father   Is 

in  a   Family 

(3) 

God   Plans   a 
Beautiful  World 

(3) 

Jesus  Christ,  a 

Member  of  the 

Presiding  Council 

(3) 

Faith 

"In  Things 
Not  Seen" 

(3) 

An  Angel  Was 

Joseph's  Teacher 

(3) 

A  Leader 

Is  Courageous 

(2) 

Vision  of 

Joseph  Smith 

(2) 

Our  Baby   Is 

in   a   Family 

(4) 

Heavenly  Father 

Holy  Ghost,  a 

Joseph  Received 

JANUARY  24 

Created   All 
Children 

(4) 

Member  of  the 

Presiding  Council 

(4) 

Faith 

with  Work 

(4) 

the  Plates 

from  Moroni 

(4) 

A  Leader 

Is  Unselfish 

(3) 

Waiting 

and  Learning 

(3) 

JANUARY  31 

Brothers  and 

Sisters   Are 

in  the   Family 

(5) 

God   Plans  for 

Day  and   Night 

(5) 

God's  Kingdom 

Began  with 

Adam 

(5) 

We  Are  Baptized 

by  One 

Having   Authority 

(5) 

Joseph  Smith 

Reads  the 

Sacred   Record 

(5) 

A  Leader 

Is  True  to 

His  Calling 

(4) 

Origin   of 

Book  of  Mormon 

(4) 

FEBRUARY  7 

Grandparents  Are 

in  the   Family 

(6) 

God  Made 

Night 

(6) 

Adam   Held 
the  Priesthood 

(6) 

We  Are  Baptized 
by  Immersion 

(6) 

The  Book  of 

Mormon 

Teaches  Baptism 

(6) 

A  Leader 

Loves  His 

Fellowmen 

(5) 

Purpose  and 

Mission  of 

Book  of  Mormon 

(5) 

FEBRUARY  14 

Jesus   Had 

a    Family 

(7) 

When   Jesus 
Was   Born 

(7) 

Patriarchs  Led 

God's  Kingdom 

(7) 

He  That  Is 

Baptized 

Shall   Be  Saved 

(7) 

The  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ 

Is  Restored 

(7) 

A  Leader 

Does  the 

Lord's  Will 

(6) 

Restoration  of 

the  Priesthood 

(6) 

FEBRUARY  21 

Love   Is   in 

Our  Home 

(8) 

When  Jesus 

Was  a   Boy 

(8) 

Abraham  Was 
a   Patriarch 

(8) 

Who  is  the 

Holy  Ghost? 

(8) 

Missionaries 

Teach  the 

Gospel 

(8) 

A  Leader 

Cooperates 

with  God 

(7) 

Organization  of 
the  Church 

(7) 

FEBRUARY  28 

We  Work 

Together  in 

Our  Home 

(9) 

Jesus  Loved 

Little  Children 
(9) 

Prophets  Carried 
on  the  Work 

(9) 

How  Does  the 

Holy  Ghost 

Help  Us? 

(9) 

The  Prophet 

at  Kirtland 

and  Independence 

(9) 

A  Leader 

Worships  God 

(8) 

How  Our 

Church   Spreads 
(8) 

MARCH   7 

We  Pray 
Together  in 
Our  Home 

(10) 

God  Sent 

His  Son 

(10) 

Elijah  Was 

a  Prophet 

(10) 

Receive  the 

Holy  Ghost 

(10) 

The  Saints 

Leave  Jackson 

County 

(10) 

Review 

The  Church 

at  Kirtland 

(9) 

MARCH  14 

We   Have   Fun 

in  Our  Home 

(11) 

Heavenly  Father 

Planned   Families 

(11) 

Nephi  Was 

a   Prophet 
(11) 

We  Have   Been 

Given  the 

Right  To  Choose 

(11) 

Zion's  Camp 
(11) 

A  Leader 

Accepts 

Responsibility 

(9) 

The  Church 

at  Independence 

(10) 

MARCH  21 

We  Make 

Our   Home 

Beautiful 

(12) 

Our  Family 

Is  Happy 

(12) 

Alma  Was 
a  Prophet 

(12) 

Repentance 

Is  Necessary 

(12) 

Kirtland 

Temple 
(12) 

A  Leader 
Is  Sincere 

(10) 

Saints  in 

Northern  Missouri 

01) 

MARCH  28 

Jesus   Had  Joy 

in   His  Family 

(13) 

Animals 

Have  Families 

(13) 

Jesus  Christ 

Organized 

the  Church 

(13) 

Our  Heavenly 

Father   Forgives 

(13) 

Exodus 

to  Missouri 

(13) 

A  Leader 

Has  Courage 

To  Do  Right 

(ID 

Saints 

in   Illinois 

(12) 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  manual  lesson  numbers. 
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Course    No.     12: 
The  Church  of 

Jesus   Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course  No.   14: 

The    Message 

of   the    Master 

Course   No.    16: 

The    Gospel 

Message 

Course  No.   20: 
Genealogical 
Research— A 

Practical  Mission 

Course   No.    23: 
Teaching 

the 
Gospel 

Course  No.   24: 
Gospel  Living 
In   the   Home 

Course   No.   26: 

Jesus  The 

Christ 

Course   No.  28: 

The   Articles 

of  Faith* 

Course  No.  13: 
Principles  of  the 
Restored  Church 
at  Work 

Course  No.   15: 

Life  in 
Ancient  America 

Course  No.   17: 
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A   COMPARISON   OF   THE   CALLINGS   OF   .    .    . 

TWO  GREAT  MEN 

by  Paul  L.  Harmon* 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
stimulate  the  faith  of  students  in 
the  First  Vision  of  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith  by  contrasting  it  to  the 
"calling"  of  John  Wesley,  founder 
of  Methodism.1 

The  life  of  John  Wesley  was  se- 


Joseph  Smith  (1805-1844) 


lected  because  of  many  striking 
similarities  in  his  background  and 
education  to  those  of  Joseph 
Smith.  Both  men  were  honest  and 
honorable.  Both  had  an  infinite 
zeal  for  religious  service.  They  were 
born  a  century  apart,  but  both 
were  from  families  of  English  an- 
cestors where  Protestant  doctrines 
were  cherished  and  scriptures  were 
frequently  read.  They  were  fear- 
less men.  They  suffered  persecu- 
tion by  their  countrymen.  They 
hated  liquor,  and  they  loved  mis- 
sionary work. 

As  Latter-day  Saints  we  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  integrity 
and  courage  of  John  Wesley.  We 
sing  many  hymns  written  by  him 
and  his  brother,  Charles.  We  be- 
lieve John  Wesley  was  in  the  group 
of  fifty  eminent  men  who  appeared, 
along  with  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 


Father  an  industrious  farmer.  Mother  given 
to  learning  and  study  of  religion. 


Subject 

(1) 
Parentage 


laration  of  Independence,  to  Presi- 
dent Wilford  Woodruff  in  the  St. 
George  Temple  in  1877  and  re- 
quested that  baptism  be  performed 
in  their  behalf.  With  the  assistance 
of  Brother  J.  D.  McAllister  this 
was  promptly  done.2 


John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 


Father  and  grandfather  scholarly  clergymen 
in  Church  of  England.  Mother  strongly 
motivated  toward  learning  and  prayer. 


Joseph  was  4th  of  10  children,  born  in 
Sharon,  Vermont.  Worked  on  farm  with 
father.  Attended  grade  schools.  Moved  to 
Palmyra,  New  York,  about  1814.  (Later, 
1818,  family  moved  to  Manchester,  N.Y.) 


(2)  John  was  the  15th  of  19  children.  Ten  died 

Family  in  infancy.   Poor;  lived  in  Epworth,  a  small 

Education  village  in  northern  England.     Mother  tu- 

tored John  well.  John  well  schooled.  Grad- 
uated from  Oxford. 


Eastern  America  in  1800's.  Religious  re- 
vivals common.  Population  largely  farmers. 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists 
strong  and  in  rivalry.  Population  largely  of 
English  descent.  Westward  movement  had 
begun  and  immigrants  were  anxious  to  set- 
tle on  farm  land  and  establish  themselves. 


(3) 

Atmosphere 

of  Times 


England  in  1700's.  Six  million  people  in 
England,  half  a  million  in  London.  Wide- 
spread sickness  and  poverty.  One  out  of  six 
houses  was  a  grog  shop  where  liquor  was 
sold.  People  imprisoned  for  debts.  One 
dominant  church:  The  Church  of  England. 
Preaching  permitted  only  inside  church 
buildings. 


Joseph  was  14.  The  year:  1820,  in  the 
spring.  He  had  attended  many  revival  and 
other  religious  meetings  and  had  heard  the 
ministers  argue  their  positions.     Members 


(4) 

Events  Prior 

to   Vision 

or   Calling 


John  was  36.  The  year:  1739.  He  had  re- 
cently returned  from  America  where  he  had 
hoped  to  find  himself  by  doing  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  in  Georgia.     He 


(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  January  10,  "Why 
Joseph  Prayed";  for  Course  9,  lessons  of 
January  10  and  17,  "A  Leader  Is  Humble"  and 
"A  Leader  Is  Courageous";  for  Course  11, 
lesson  of  January  10,  "In  Search  of  Truth"; 
for  Course  29,  lesson  of  January  3,  "Position 
of  the  LDS  Church";  and  of  general  interest.) 


*Dr.  Paul  L.  Harmon  is  currently  serving 
as  associate  professor  of  management  in  the 
College  of  Business  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
He  has  completed  a  mission  in  Brazil.  He  re- 
ceived both  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
Brigham  Young  University  and  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 


xThis  instructional  technique  may  be  termed 
the  "Comparative  Approach."  It  is  used  by 
linguists  in  teaching  a  language  by  comparing 
the  language  to  be  taught  with  another.  Phi- 
losophers, theologians,  historians,  and  others 
use  it  effectively  also. 

^Journal  of  Discourses  19:229. 
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disputed  with  members  of  other  faiths.  Jo- 
seph's mother,  sister,  and  two  brothers 
(Samuel  and  Hyrum)  had  been  Presbyter- 
ians.    He  inclined  toward  Methodist  sect. 

Joseph  had  been  reading  James  1:5:  "If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 
Joseph  wrote:  "Never  did  any  passage  of 
scripture  come  with  more  power  to  the  heart 
of  man  than  this  did  at  this  time  to  mine. 
...  I  reflected  on  it  again  and  again.  .  .  ." 

Joesph  retired  to  a  grove  of  trees,  kneeled, 
and  began  to  pray.  Seized  by  power  of 
Satan.  Covered  by  darkness.  "...  I  saw  a 
pillar  of  light  exactly  over  my  head,  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which  descended 
gradually  until  it  fell  upon  me.  ...  I  saw 
two  Personages,  whose  brightness  and  glory 
defy  all  description,  standing  above  me  in 
the  air.  . .  .  Calling  me  by  name  [one]  said, 
pointing  to  the  other — This  is  my  Beloved 
Son.  Hear  Him!  I  asked  .  .  .  which  of  all 
the  sects  was  right — and  which  I  should 
join.  I  was  answered  that  I  must  join  none 
of  them  .  .  .  they  teach  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men,  having  a  form  of 
godliness,  but  they  deny  the  power  thereof." 
(Joseph  Smith  2:16-19.) 

Joseph  told  his  mother  Presbyterianism  was 
wrong.  A  Methodist  preacher  told  him  his 
vision  was  of  the  devil,  as  revelations  and  vi- 
sions had  ceased  with  the  apostles.  Three 
years  later  visited  by  Angel  Moroni  (1823). 
In  1827  given  Book  of  Mormon  plates. 

Life  was  plagued  with  persecution.  Was 
tarred  and  feathered  once,  left  to  die.  Forced 
to  flee  and  leave  home  several  times.  Held 
in  jail  six  months  at  one  time.  Was  never 
found  guilty  of  any  charges. 

Joseph  had  not  asked  the  Lord  to  help  him 
found  a  new  church,  but  from  his  vision 
the  true,  original  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
restored  with  its  priesthood,  powers,  organ- 
ization, and  doctrine.  Joseph's  position: 
Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator.  It  would  last 
eternally  as  it  ushered  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  "Fulness  of  Times." 

Joseph  Smith  received  his  authority  in  the 
form  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  from  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
from  Peter,  James,  and  John.  He  baptized 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  others.  In  1830  organ- 
ized the  Church  with  six  members  and  dele- 
gated authority  to  others. 

Suffered  death  as  a  martyr  to  his  cause  at 
the  age  of  38  while  awaiting  trial  in  the  jail 
at  Carthage.  His  brother,  Hyrum,  lost  his 
life  at  same  time. 

Mormonism  has  some  two  million  members 
today.  It  is  famous  for  its  missionary  pro- 
gram which  is  done  on  a  voluntary,  non- 
salaried  basis  for  terms  usually  of  two  years. 


(5) 
Influential 
Scriptures 


(6) 

Vision 

or  Calling 


(7) 

Following 

Events 


(8) 
Persecution 


(9) 
Program 


(10) 

Provisions 

for 

Continuation 


(ID 
Death 


02) 

Present 

View 


still  lacked  direction,  felt  himself  a  failure, 
lacked  faith.  Felt  crisis  coming.  On  Wed- 
nesday, May  24,  awoke  5  a.m.  and  read 
scriptures. 

John  noted  two  promises  of  the  Lord.  II 
Peter  1:4 — "Whereby  are  given  unto  us  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises;  that 
by  these  YE  MIGHT  BE  PARTAKERS 
OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE";  and  Mark 
12:34 — "Thou  are  not  far  from  the  King- 
dom of  God." 

In  the  afternoon,  John  went  to  church  serv- 
ices in  the  Church  of  England  (St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London).  The  ritual  had  a 
new  meaning  as  the  choir  sang  "Out  of  the 
Deep  Have  I  Called  Unto  Thee,  Dear 
Lord."  He  repeated  these  words,  reflected 
on  the  two  scriptural  promises. 
In  the  evening  went  to  services  of 
Moravians,  a  Lutheran  sect.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  on  trip  to 
America.  The  preacher  was  discussing  Lu- 
ther's version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Wesley  wrote:  "While  he  (Luther)  was  de- 
scribing the  change  which  God  works  in 
the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  /  felt  my 
heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust 
in  Christ  .  .  .  He  had  taken  away  my  sins." 

With  a  few  close  friends  rushed  to  nearby 
house  to  tell  his  sick  brother,  Charles.  The 
sickroom  transformed  into  place  of  "holy 
joy."  The  group  sang  hymns  and  prayed. 
Was  convinced  God  was  with  him. 

Excommunicated  from  Church  of  England. 
Mobbed,  tarred  and  feathered  many  times. 
His  enemies  cried:  "He  has  gone  against  the 
Mother  Church." 

Methodism  was  to  be  a  movement  or  society 
with  same  doctrine  and  authority  as  Church 
of  England.  Wesley  said  it  would  last  thirty 
years.  The  purpose  was  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  those  in  the  prisons,  hospitals,  jails, 
street  corners,  and  other  obscure  places. 


Wesley  ordained  Thomas  Coke,  an  attorney 
from  Oxford,  as  "Superintendent  of  Work 
In  America."  (See  note,  page  460.)  Wesley 
tried  to  get  Church  of  England's  approval 
for  ordinations  but  could  not.  Coke  always 
called  himself  a  "Bishop." 

Died  in  peace  at  89.  Had  been  very  popu- 
lar in  England  during  last  three  years  of 
his  life. 

Methodism  has  some  twenty  major   sub- 
divisions or  sects  and  about  fifteen  million 
members  today.     It  is  famous  for  its  mis- 
sionary work  in  primitive  areas. 
(Concluded  on  page  460.) 
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Shall  I  Honor 

My  Motlie  r 

and  Father? 


by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

A  young  man  in  a  rebellious  mood  said  to  his 
father,  "I've  paid  for  my  bringing  up!  I  think  I 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  I  want  to  do!" 

His  wise  father  replied,  "When  your  youngest 
child  is  21  years  old,  and  all  your  children  live  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  then  you 
may  consider  that  you  have  paid  for  your  'bringing 


up 


y  » 


Years  later,  when  this  boy  had  grown  well  into 
his  mature  years,  he  said,  "At  that  time  I  thought 
it  was  the  most  foolish  and  unreasonable  thing  my 
father  had  ever  said.  But  now  I  am  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  his  answer." 

To  a  young  person,  that  seems  like  a  long  time  to 
pay  for  one's  "bringing  up."  But  is  it  really  long 
enough? 

My  own  father  loved  life  and  enjoyed  his  work. 
At  80  he  planted  an  orchard,  knowing  that  he  would 
probably  never  taste  the  fruit.  At  83  he  said,  "I 
think  every  day  is  as  urgently  important  as  any 
other  day  in  my  life."  At  84,  after  a  long  and  losing 
battle  with  illness,  he  said,  "I  know,  now,  that  I  can 
never  work  again!"  With  this  realization  he  gave  up 
the  struggle  to  live  and  died  a  few  hours  later. 

What  did  he  teach  me?  Among  thousands  of 
other  things,  he  taught  me  that  some  of  the  greatest 
joys  and  satisfactions  in  this  world  come  from  hard, 
honest  work — work  that  may  not  always  help  me 
directly,  but  will  benefit  someone  else.  He  taught 
me  that  a  lifetime  of  work  is  required,  not  just  a  few 
hours  a  day,  or  a  few  short  years. 

How  long  shall  I  try  to  honor  him?  Let  me  tell 
you:  As  long  as  I  have  life,  I  must  use  it  as  he  did; 
or  I  dishonor  him.  And  I  must  instill  in  my  children 
and,  so  far  as  I  can,  in  their  children,  the  great 


(For   Course  25,   lesson  of  January   10,   "Honor  Thy    Father   and 
Thy  Mother";  and  of  general  interest.) 


standards  of  life,  and  the  knowledge  and  testimony 
of  the  Gospel  that  he  had.  To  the  extent  that  I 
do  these  things,  I  honor  him. 

My  mother  taught  me  at  home  during  three  of 
my  elementary  school  years — our  ranch  was  isolated, 
and  there  were,  no  school  buses.  Among  other  things 
she  taught  me  the  joy  and  value  of  reading.  She 
also  taught  me  the  gospel  of  hard  work,  the  need  for 
diligence  and  promptness.  To  my  sorrow,  I  have 
not  always  honored  her  in  these  things.  I  shall 
have  some  explaining  to  do.  .  .  . 

How  long  must  I  try  to  honor  her?  When  shall 
I  have  paid  the  "tuition''  for  those  three  years — 
and  many  more — of  education? 

According  to  what  I  have  read  and  accounts  I 
have  heard,  my  grandparents  "to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation"  made  important  contributions  to  the 
family  stream.  A  few  of  these  qualities  could  have 
been  better,  but  most  of  them  have  been  of  price- 
less value.  For  these  heritages  on  the  credit  side, 
I  owe  a  debt  that  I  have  not  yet  repaid — and  life 
slips  by  so  fast!  If  I  would  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
commandment,  I  must  honor  each  of  my  progenitors 
by  what  I  do  and  say  and  pass  along  to  their  pos- 
terity— and  mine. 

Such  a  burden  of  responsibility!  But  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  that  come  from  even  a  modest  degree 
of  success  are  truly  worth  the  effort. 

An  aged  relative  of  mine  said  that  back  in  ear- 
liest pioneer  days  her  family  lived  in  a  lonely  valley, 
far  from  neighbors  and  any  sources  of  supply.  As 
Christmas  approached,  her  father  walked  to  the  near- 
est settlement,  about  20  miles  away.  From  there  he 
got  a  ride  to  Salt  Lake  City,  another  35  miles.  With 
the  little  money  he  had  saved  he  bought  presents 
for  all  the  family. 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  a  return  ride,  even 
part  of  the  way.  Therefore,  he  made  a  pack  that 
would  ride  comfortably  on  his  back  and  set  out 
for  his  home.  Back  at  the  little  "half-way"  town 
he  rested  a  few  hours  and  then,  picking  up  the  heavy 
pack,  started  along  the  dim  trail. 

About  midnight  he  came  to  a  place  called  the 
"slough."  The  ice  would  not  hold  him  up,  but  he 
held  the  pack  above  his  head  and  bravely  stepped 
into  the  water.  Soon  he  was  wading  up  to  his 
knees,  then  to  his  hips,  and  finally  up  to  his  shoul- 
ders before  the  water  began  to  be  shallower. 

On  dry  ground  again  he  pushed  on,  his  clothes 
{Concluded  on  page  460.) 
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...And  Always  Remember  Him 


99 


by  Arthur  R.  BassetV 


"I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life — Come, 
follow  me."  Thus  spake  Jesus  to  His  followers.  We 
often  hear  these  words  quoted;  but  do  we  really  stop 
to  consider  what  it  means  to  follow  the  Master — to 
take  upon  us  His  name,  always  to  remember  Him, 
and  to  keep  His  commandments  which  He  has  given? 
What  does  it  mean  to  pattern  our  lives  after  the  life 
of  Jesus? 

Certainly  it  means  yielding  ourselves  to  the  will 
of  God  through  submitting  to  all  of  the  ordinances 
of  His  Church.  It  also  means  attending  to  individual 
assignments  and  responsibilities  in  the  Church  after 
partaking  of  the  ordinances.  But,  it  also  means  more 
than  going  through  the  actions  of  religion — it  means 
that  we  will  take  upon  us  a  Christlike  character. 

After  this  life,  when  we  come  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God  to  receive  our  inheritance  in  one  of 
the  degrees  of  glory,  what  we  have  done  will  be  far 
less  important  than  what  we  have  become  as  a  result 
of  our  earthly  probation.  If  our  character  has  not 
become  of  celestial  quality,  we  certainly  cannot  be 
candidates  for  a  celestial  inheritance  no  matter  how 
many  meetings  we  have  attended  nor  how  many  of- 
fices in  the  Church  we  have  held. 

Therefore,  in  examining  ourselves  introspectively, 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves,  "Is  my  character  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  the  Christlike  pattern?"  This 
introduces  another  vital  question:  "What  is  a  Christ- 
like character?" 

Three  answers  are  suggested  which  may  serve  as 
a  beginning  for  a  list  of  important  attributes  that 
characterized  the  personality  pattern  of  the  Master: 

1.  He  emphasized  creative  forces  rather  than 
destructive  ones. 

2.  He  was  "inner- directed"  rather  than  "other- 
directed." 

3.  He  sought  the  glorification  of  God  and  His 
work  rather  than  the  honors  of  men. 

Consider  first  these  words  of  Jesus:  "For  the  Son 
of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them  .  .  ."  {Luke  9:56);  and,  "...  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly."  {John  10:10.)  All  souls  who 
came  in  contact  with  Jesus,  except  those  who  did 
so  in  stubborn  opposition,  came  away  from  the  en- 


(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  January  17,  "Jesus  Christ,  a  Member  of 
the  Presiding  Council";  for  Course  9,  lessons  of  January  17  and  Feb- 
ruary 21,  "A  Leader  Is  Courageous"  and  "A  Leader  Cooperates  with 
God";  for  Course  13,  lesson  of  January  24,  "We  Continue  the  Course"; 
for  Course  26,  lesson  of  December  27,  "Teachings  of  Jesus  in  Our 
Lives";  and  for  Course  29,  lesson  .of  January  17,  "Personality  of 
Father  and  Son.'*) 


counter  more  noble  persons.  The  Master  had  a  way 
of  activating  in  people  the  creative  forces  of  their 
own  souls  which  made  their  lives  greater.  This 
talent,  coupled  with  His  astonishing  insight  into  all 
those  He  met,  is  one  of  the  most  miraculous  aspects 
of  His  life  on  earth.  In  remembering  Jesus  we  should 
not  fail  to  remember  also  the  lives  of  those  He  lifted 
— the  many  people  He  healed  of  infirmities  and  dis- 
ease, the  lowly  fishermen  whom  He  helped  become 
fishers  of  men,  the  outcast  woman  taken  in  adultery 
whom  He  saved  from  the  mobs,  Mary  Magdalene 
and  others  from  whom  He  cast  out  devils,  hated  tax 
collectors  like  Zacchaeus  and  Matthew  to  whom  He 
restored  honor,  and  the  sinful  woman  who  anointed 
His  feet  and  to  whom  He  gave  confidence. 

Now  each  of  us  might  ask,  "Do  I  bear  this  stamp 
of  Christ  upon  my  character?  Do  I  lift  others?" 
This  quality  in  a  man's  character,  of  being  able  to 
lift  creatively,  can  alter  his  entire  approach  to  life. 

In  looking  at  the  positive,  constructive  side  of 
people  and  programs,  a  man's  life  can  become  more 
challenging  and  rewarding.  Not  only  is  the  process 
of  creating  exhilarating,  but  the  rewards  of  the  fin- 
ished product  are  eternal.  Contrast  this  with  the 
negative,  destructive  approach  which  not  only  repels 
many  whom  we  meet,  thereby  robbing  us  of  rich 
personal  experiences,  but  also  leaves  a  final  product 
from  which  no  satisfaction  can  be  derived. 

Secondly,  Jesus  pursued  His  goal  without  devia- 
tion. He  refused  to  allow  His  life  to  be  governed  by 
the  actions  and  wishes  of  others.  While  His  con- 
temporaries were  dedicating  their  entire  lives  to  op- 
posing the  programs  of  others — the  Pharisees  against 
the  non-Pharisaic  elements  of  Jewry,  one  rabbinical 
school  of  thought  against  another,  the  Zealots 
against  the  Roman  army,  the  populace  against  the 
tax  collectors — Jesus  was  pursuing  a  course  deter- 
mined entirely  by  Himself.  He  was  completely  above 
the  level  of  the  petty  quarrels  of  others.  Even  at  the 
age  of  twelve  the  Master  was  so  absorbed  in  discus- 
sing the  work  of  His  Heavenly  Father  that  He  failed 
to  note  the  departure  of  His  own  parents  from  Jeru- 
salem while  He  listened  to  the  learned  men.  Not 
only  did  He  continue  to  follow  His  course,  but  He 
encouraged  others  to  do  the  same. 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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AND  ALWAYS  REMEMBER  HIM"   (Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


Retaliation  for  wrongs  committed  by  others 
against  Him,  a  common  form  of  reacting,  was  en- 
tirely alien  to  His  character.  The  Master  taught 
instead,  "..»'.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you."  (Matthew  5:44.)  He  lived  by  this  creed,  re- 
lentlessly pursuing  His  goal  until  a  cross  was  placed 
in  his  path.  Even  then,  as  His  executors  nailed  Him 
to  this  cross,  Jesus  prayed  in  their  behalf. 

Those  who  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine — or  style  or  status  symbol — never  know 
the  freedom  experienced  by  those  who  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Jesus,  pursuing  a  course  charted  and  deter- 
mined, not  by  others — those  who  are  influential  in 
the  establishment  of  status  symbols — but  by  Him. 

How  paradoxical  the  scene  painted  by  the  trial  of 
Jesus!  He  stood  as  a  prisoner  in  bonds,  and  Pilate 
stood  as  the  representative  of  the  mightiest  nation 
on  earth — but  Jesus  was  able  to  pursue  the  course 
He  had  charted  for  Himself,  while  Pilate  was  bound 
to  act,  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  will,  but  in 
response  to  the  whims  of  the  Jewish  people.  To  be 
"inner- directed" — led  by  inner  personal  conviction — 
is  life  and  freedom;  to  be  "other-directed" — led  by 
the  whims  of  others — is  death  and  bondage  to  the 
soul,  eternally. 

Lastly,  the  Master  gained  extra  spiritual  strength 
because  He  willingly  gave  all  honor  and  glory  to  the 


Note:  The  ordination  prayer  of  Wesley  upon  Coke  (in 
1784)  said:  "Whereas  many  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
provinces  of  North  America,  who  desire  to  continue  under 
my  care,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  are  greatly  distressed  for  want  of 
ministers  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  same  church: 
and  whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  way 
of  supplying  them  with  ministers:  Know  all  men,  that  I, 
John  Wesley,  think  myself  to  be  providentially  called  at  this 
time  to  set  apart  some  persons  for  the  work  to  His  Glory, 
I  have  this  day  set  apart  as  a  Superintendent,  by  the  im- 


Father.  This  was  part  of  the  secret  of  His  great 
spiritual  strength.  Jesus  did  not  live  His  life  to  be 
seen  of  men,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  He  even  turned  down  the  offer  of  an  earthly 
kingship  extended  to  Him  by  the  masses  which  fol- 
lowed Him.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  coun- 
seled those  who  performed  righteous  actions  to  do 
so  in  secret  as  much  as  possible,  and  He  followed 
this  advice  Himself  as  is  seen  from  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which  He  healed  individuals  and  told  them 
not  to  tell  anyone  who  had  performed  the  healing. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  do  a  good  act  and  then 
deliberately  try  to  keep  it  secret!  How  strong  is  the 
temptation  to  be  known  for  the  good  we  have  done! 
But  those  who  succumb  to  this  temptation  and  do 
their  works  to  be  seen  of  men,  reap  rewards  of  this 
earth  only — the  praise  of  men.  Those  who  truly 
follow  Christ,  however,  find  that  a  spiritual  growth 
occurs  within  them  surpassing  their  greatest  expec- 
tations. 

The  command  of  Christ — "Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect"—is  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  goal  unless  an 
individual  grasps  the  full  impact  of  the  third  phase 
of  the  character  development  program  of  the  Saviour 
— seeking  to  glorify  God  rather  than  attaining  hon- 
ors of  men.  Unless  men  do  their  works  of  righteous- 
ness because  those  works  are  right  rather  than  be- 
cause they  will  bring  popularity  or  reward — attaining 
the  stature  of  Christ  remains  an  impossibility. 
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TWO  GREAT  MEN     (Concluded  from  page  457.) 


position  of  hands,  and  prayer  (being  assisted  by  other  or- 
dained ministers)  Thomas  Coke,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  a 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  whom  I 
judge  to  be  well  qualified  for  that  great  work.  And  I  do 
hereby  recommend  him  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  as  a 
fit  person  to  preside  over  the  flock  of  Christ."  [See  George 
Hedley,  The  Christian  Heritage  in  America;  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1946  (second  printing) ;  page 
108.] 
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HOW   LONG   SHALL   I    HONOR  MY  MOTHER  AND   FATHER?     (Concluded  from  page  458.) 


freezing  as  he  walked.  In  an  hour  he  reached  home, 
where  his  wife  welcomed  him  with  dry  clothes  and 
a  hot  meal. 

This  experience  illustrated  a  family  trait  of  per- 
haps many  generations — the  trait  of  family  loyalty. 
No  matter  what  suffering  or  dangers  might  be  in- 
volved, members  of  the  family  were  bound  together, 
particularly  in  times  of  crisis.  Long  after  the  father 
and  mother  were  gone,  the  children  continued  to 
honor  them  by  holding  true  to  this  great  principle  of 
loyalty. 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  be  of  help 
to  our  parents  and  our  forefathers;  for  example,  by 
doing  genealogical  work  for  them.  But  whether  we 
help  them  or  not,  they  are  helping  us,  now,  in  hun- 
dreds of  ways,  by  the  talents,  traits  of  character, 
and  the  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  qualities  they 
have  passed  along  to  us.  For  these  great  gifts,  let 
us  honor  them  always. 


Library  File  Reference:  Family  life. 
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HIS  GOAL- 

Creating,   rather  than  destroying. 

He  encouraged   others. 
He  served   others. 

He  attacked    issues   rather  than   people. 
He  saw  greatness   in   common   people. 


HIS  DIRECTING  FORCE  - 

His  goal,  rather  than  interests  of  the  crowd. 

He  dedicated  Himself  to  a  cause  early  in  life. 
He  did  not  enter  into  the  petty  issues  of  His  time. 
He  suffered  crucifixion  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Atonement. 


HIS  SOURCE  OF  STRENGTH  - 

Desire  for  righteousness  of  God,  rather  than 

the  praise  of  men. 

He  did  not  court  the  popularity  of  the  crowd. 

He  served  in  secret  when  possible. 

He  refused  an  earthly  kingship  after  feeding  the 

Five  Thousand. 

He  gave  His  Father  credit  always  for  the 

strength  within  Him. 
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Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Art  by  Bill  Johnson. 

"Men  Wanted  for  Hazardous 
Journey.  Small  wages,  bitter  cold, 
long  months  of  complete  darkness, 
constant  danger,  safe  return 
doubtful.  Honor  and  recognition 
in  case  of  success." 

That  message  is  cited  by  the  em- 
inent copywriter,  Hal  Stebbins,1  as 
one  of  the  famous  advertisements 
of  the  early  Twentieth  Century. 
Mr.  Stebbins  notes  that  the  mes- 
sage was  written  by  the  Antarctic 
explorer,  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton, 
and  appeared  in  London  news- 
papers. 

The  advertisement  appeals  to 
two  desires  in  most  men's  hearts: 
for  adventure  and  for  recognition. 

Irish  born  Ernest  Shackleton 
found  plenty  of  both  in  his  48 
years.  His  expedition  across  the 
Antarctic  continent  in  1908-09  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sledge  exploits  ever  recorded. 
Reaching  within  97  miles  of  the 
South  Pole,  his  party  was  forced 
to  turn  back  by  violent  storms  and 
dwindling  rations.  He  was  knight- 
ed on  his  return  to  Britain.  Honor 
came  to  him  from  societies  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world. 

Sir  Ernest  completed  another 
thrilling  adventure  in  Antarctica 
in  1914-15.   His  ship  was  crushed 


(For  Course  5,  lesson  of  January  24,  "Faith 
with  Work";  for  Course  9,  lessons  of  January 
17  and  24,  "A  Leader  Is  Courageous"  and  "A 
Leader  Is  Unselfish";  and  of  general  interest.) 

*" Advertising  Copy — a  Capsule  History,"  Hal 
Stebbins,  Western  Advertising,  published  by 
Publishers  West,  Los  Angeles,  April,  1964, 
page  15. 


Adventure  Next  Door 

Elsa  Maxwell:      She  woke  up  expecting  an  exciting  day. 


by  ice  in  the  Weddell  Sea,  and  his 
party  escaped  in  small  boats  to 
Elephant  Island. 

Not  every  man  and  woman  has 
a  particular  yen  to  reach  the  South 
Pole.  But  most  of  us  want  our 
lives  to  be  interesting — yes,  even 
exciting.  How  do  we  make  them  so? 

This  week  I  have  been  reading 
in  the  autobiography  of  the  late 
Elsa  Maxwell,  "the  reigning  Queen 
of  Party-givers."2  George  Bernard 
Shaw  called  this  fun-loving  and 
fun-giving  woman  "the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world." 

Of  herself,  Elsa  Maxwell  wrote: 
"I  wake  up  every  morning  with  the 
unshakable  .  .  .  conviction  that 
something  wonderfully  exciting  is 
about  to  happen."3  It  usually  did. 

Miss  Maxwell  referred  to  her 
own  life  as  a  Twentieth  Century 
Cinderalla  story — "and  midnight 
has  not  struck  yet."4 

She  was  born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
across  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Her  father  was 
"an  unsuccessful  insurance  man," 
and  she  had  less  than  two  years  of 
formal  education.  Her  life  appar- 
ently became  exciting  day  in  and 
day  out,  because  she  thought  it 
would  be  and  because  of  her  in- 
tense desire  to  bring  happiness  to 
others  in  unusual  ways. 

Once  in  Cleveland  she  arranged 
for  paper  mustaches  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  door  to  sophisticated 
club  women  coming  to  hear  her 
lecture.  Her  audience  was  capti- 
vated almost  before  she  had  said 
a  word.  At  one  party  she  gave  Al- 
bert Einstein — and  other  guests 
too — a  thrill  by  asking  the  violinist 


2Elsa  Maxwell,  R.S.V.P.  Elsa  Maxwell's  Own 
Story,  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  Boston 
Massachusetts,  1954. 

3Elsa  Maxwell,  R.S.V.P.,  Elsa  Maxwell's  Own 
Story,  page  15. 

4Elsa  Maxwell,  R.S.V.P.,  Elsa  Maxwell's  Own 
Story,  page  29. 


in  a  string  ensemble  to  let  the 
scientist  take  his  place  in  the 
quartet.  The  first  party  she  gave 
for  royalty  cost  $7,  and  was  given 
in  her  two-room  apartment,  a  con- 
verted London  stable.  Queen 
Victoria's  daughter  and  11  other 
guests  were  "put  in  stitches"  with 
servings  of  boiled  eggs  and  saus- 
ages and  with  the  antics  of  four 
young  troupers  who  included  Noel 
Coward  and  Gertrude  Lawrence. 
Teetotaling  Miss  Maxwell  gave  a 
group  of  distinguished  bankers 
"the  time  of  their  lives"  with  a 
game  played  with  a  saucepan  and 
corks  on  strings. 

Many  of  us  may  not  like  parties 
as  Elsa  Maxwell  did.  But  we  can 
take  a  hint  from  her  in  the  art  of 
making  our  lives  more  exciting 
through  using  imagination  in  our 
kindnesses  to  others. 

Some  time  ago  when  the  mother 
in  our  home  was  ill,  a  neighbor 
woman  quietly  invited  our  10-year- 
old  son  into  her  kitchen.  For  an 
afternoon  she,  with  his  help,  baked 
bread.  He  came  triumphantly  home 
to  his  mother  with  warm  loaves — 
gifts  from  him  and  our  neighbor. 
Kindness  with  imagination! 

This  week  we  heard  of  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  doing  good  by  a 
group  of  youths.  From  door  to  door 
they  went  among  neighbors  asking 
for  flowers  from  their  gardens.  The 
blossoms  gathered,  they  were  as- 
sembled in  attractive  bouquets. 
Then  the  youths  took  them  to  pa- 
tients in  a  local  hospital. 

Exciting  days  are  at  every  man's 
doorstep.  And  there  is  no  joy  like 
that  resulting  from  quiet,  selfless 
kindness  extended  with  a  little 
imagination. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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